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I. 

It  was  a  quiet  summer  morning.  The  sun  was  already 
high  in  the  cloudless  heavens,  hut  the  dew  was  still 
glistening  in  the  fields.  A  fragrant  breeze  was  blowing 
from  the  scarcely  awakened  valleys ;  and  in  the  damp  and 
silent  forest  the  birds  were  singing  their  morning  song. 
At  the  top  of  a  hill  covered  with  growing  rye,  was  to  be 
seen  a  small  village.  Walking  towards  this  village,  on  a 
narrow  side  path,  was  a  young  woman  in  a  white  muslin 
dress,  a  round  straw  hat  on  her  head,  and  with  a  sunshade 
in  her  hand.  A  little  page,  dressed  as  a  Cossack,  was  fol¬ 
lowing  her  a  few  paces  behind. 

She  advanced  without  haste  and  as  if  she  were  enjoying 
her  walk.  All  about  her  the  long,  gently-rolling  waves, 
now  of  a  silvery  gray,  now  tinted  with  red,  ran  with  soft 
murmur  over  the  bowing  rye.  Overhead  the  larks  were 
loudly  singing.  The  young  woman  was  coming  from 
her  own  village,  which  lay  at  about  the  distance  of  a  verst 
from  the  one  towards  which  her  steps  were  bent ;  her  name 
was  Alexandra  Paulovna  Lissina.  She  was  a  widow, 
childless,  and  tolerably  well  off ;  she  lived  with  her  brother, 
Sergius  Paulovitch  VolinzolT,  who  had  been  a  captain  in 
the  army.  He  was  a  single  man  and  managed  her  affairs. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  reached  the  village,  stopped  at  the 
first  house,  a  very  old  and  dilapidated  peasant’s  cabin,  and 
ordered  her  page  to  go  in  and  inquire  about  the  health  of 
the  woman  who  lived  in  it.  He  soon  returned,  followed 
by  an  infirm  old  peasant  with  a  white  beard. 

“Well,  how  is  she  ?  ”  asked  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

**  She  is  still  alive,”  answered  the  old  man. 

“  Can  I  go  in  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  Of  course.” 

Alexandra  Paulovna  entered  the  hut.  It  was  small, 
close,  and  full  of  smoke.  Some  one  was  lying  sobbing  on 
the  bench  near  the  stove.  Alexandra  Paulovna  looked 
uound  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  the  yellow,  wrinkled  face 
of  an  old  woman,  whose  head  was  enveloped  in  a  checked 
cloth.  A  thick  cloak  covered  her  nearly  to  her  neck  ;  she 
was  breathing  with  difliculty,  and  feebly  moving  her  thin 
^  arms.  Alexandra  Paulovna  stepped  up  to  the  old  woman 

iand  placed  her  hand  gently  on  her  brow ;  it  was  burning 
hot 

“  How  do  you  feel,  Matrona  ?  ”  she  asked,  bending  over 
the  bench. 

“  Dear  me,  dear  me  I  ”  groaned  the  old  woman,  after  she 


had  recognized  Alexandra  Paulovna.  “Very  ill,  very  ill, 
my  dear  I  My  last  hour  has  come,  my  dove  I  ” 

“  With  God’s  help  there  is  hope  yet,  Matrona.  Did  you 
take  the  medicine  I  sent  you  ?  ” 

The  old  woman  gave  a  sad  groan,  but  did  not  answer. 
She  had  not  understood  the  question. 

“  She  took  it,”  explained  the  old  man,  who  remained 
standing  at  the  door. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  turned  towards  him. 

“  Is  there  no  one  but  you  with  her  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  There’s  her  granddaughter,  but  she  never  stays.  She 
can’t  sit  in  one  place ;  she’s  so  restless  I  She’s  too  lazy  to 
give  her  grandmother  even  a  glass  of  water.  I  am  too  old ; 
what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

“  Might  she  not  be  taken  to  the  hospital  ?  ” 

“  No  1  Why  take  her  to  a  hospital  ?  It’s  all  the  same 
where  one  dies.  She  has  lived  her  life.  It  seems  to  be 
God’s  will.  She  can’t  stir  from  that  bench.  How  could 
she  get  to  the  hospital  ?  If  we  were  to  lift  her  up,  she 
would  die.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  groaned  the  sick  woman  again ;  “  my  dear 
lady,  don’t  forget  my  poor  little  orphan.  Our  master  is 
far  away,  but  you  ”  — 

She  stopped,  so  difficult  was  it  for  her  to  speak. 

“  Calm  yourself,”  answered  Alexandra  Paulovna.  “  It 
shall  be  as  you  wish.  I  have  brought  you  some  sugar  and 
tea.  If  you  are  thirsty,  drink  some.  'You  have  a  samovar,^ 
have  you  not  ?  ”  she  continued,  looking  at  the  old  man. 

“  A  samovar  ?  No,  we  have  no  samovar,  but  we  can  get 
one.” 

“  Well,  you  must  get  one  ;  if  you  cannot.  I’ll  send  yon 
one.  Tell  your  granddaughter  she  ought  not  to  be  run¬ 
ning  away  in  this  fashion.  Tell  her  it’s  disgraceful” 

The  old  man  did  not  answer,  but  took  the  bundle  of  tea 
and  sugar. 

“  Well,  good  by,  Matrona !  ”  said  Alexandra ;  “  I  shall 
come  again  to  see  you.  Don’t  be  down-hearted,  and  take 
your  medicine  regularly.” 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head  a  little,  and  moved 
towards  Alexandra  Paulovna.  “  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
dear  lady,”  she  murmured. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  did  not  give  her  hand ;  she  leaned 
over  her  and  kissed  her  brow. 

“  Be  very  careful,”  she  said  to  the  old  man  as  she  was 
passing  out ;  “  the  medicine  must  be  given  her  at  the  right 
time,  and  make  her  drink  some  tea.” 

He  again  bowed  in  silence. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  breathed  more  freely  when  she 
came  out  into  the  fresh  air.  She  opened  her  sunshade  and 
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was  about  to  return  home,  when  suddenly  there  turned  the 
comer  of  the  cabin  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
driving  a  low  droschke ;  he  wore  an  old  gray  linen  over¬ 
coat  and  a  cap  of  the  same  material.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
Alexandra  Paulovna  he  stopped  his  horse  and  turned 
towards  her.  His  face  was  broad  and  pale,  his  eyes  were 
small  and  light-gray  in  color,  his  moustache  very  blonde ; 
his  whole  appearance  was  very  like  his  dress  in  color. 

“  Good  day,”  he  said,  with  a  careless  smile ;  “  what  are 
you  doing  here,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  asking  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  visiting  a  sick  woman.  But  where  do  you 
come  from,  Michael  Michaelovitch  ?  ” 

The  man  whose  name  was  Michael  Michaelovitch  looked 
her  in  the  eye  and  smiled  again. 

“  It  is  very  good  of  you,”  he  continued,  “  to  visit  a  sick 
woman ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  her  taken  to  a 
hospital  ?  ” 

“  She  is  too  weak ;  she  can’t  be  moved.” 

“  How  is  it  about  your  hospital ;  don’t  you  intend  to  have 
it  closed  ?  ” 

“  Closed  !  why  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  thought  so.” 

“  What  a  singular  idea !  How  did  it  get  into  your 
head  ?  ” 

“  You  have  so  much  to  do  with  Madame  Lassounski, 
and,  apparently,  you  are  so  much  under  her  influence. 
According  to  her,  hospitals  and  schools  are  all  nonsense, 
useless  inventions.  Benevolence  ought  to  be  individual, 
and  education  too ;  all  that  is  the  work  of  the  soul  —  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  the  way  she  expresses  herself.  I  should  like 
to  know  who  teaches  her  to  talk  in  that  way.” 

Alexandra  Paulovna  laughed. 

**  Daria  Michaelovna  is  an  intelligent  woman.  1  like  and 
respect  her  very  much  ;  but  she  can  make  mistakes,  and  I 
don’t  believe  in  every  word  she  says.” 

“  And  it  is  well  that  you  don’t,”  answered  Michael 
Michaelovitch  without  getting  out  of  his  droschke ;  “  for 
■he  has  no  faith  in  her  own  words.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  met  you.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  A  nice  question  !  as  if  it  were  not  always  pleasant  to 
meet  you.  To-day  you  are  as  fresh  and  charming  as  the  ' 
morning.” 

Alexandra  Paulovna  laughed  again. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  ” 

“  Ah  I  what  at  ?  If  you  could  only  see  with  what  a  cold, 
indifierent  manner  you  utter  your  compliments  I  I  am 
surprised  that  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  sentence  without 
yawning.” 

“  With  a  cold  manner  you  always  want  fire ;  but  fire  is 
good  for  nothing.  It  blazes  up,  smokes,  and  goes  out.” 

“  And  warms,”  added  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

“  Yes,  and  bums,  too.” 

“  Well,  what  harm  if  it  does  ?  We  must  not  complain 
on  that  account.  That  is  better  than  ”  — 

« I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  would  say  if  you  had 
once  burned  yourself  seriously  I  ”  answered  Michael 
Michaelovitch,  with  some  petulance,  as  he  hit  his  horse 
with  the  reins.  “  Good-by  I  ” 

Michael  Michaelovitch,  wait  a  moment ;  when  are  you 
coming  to  see  us  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow.  Remember  me  to  your  brother.” 
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And  the  droschke  started  off. 

“  What  a  singular  man  I  ”  she  thought,  as  she  gazed 
after  him.  In  fact,  as  he  appeared,  round-shouldered,  cov¬ 
ered  with  dust,  his  hair  flowing  in  disorder  from  beneath 
his  cap  which  was  thi  ust  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  looked, 
as  she  said  to  herself,  like  a  real  meal  bag. 

Slowly  Alexandra  Paulovna  resumed  her  way  home. 
She  was  walking  with  eyes  cast  down,  when  the  steps  of  a 
horse  in  her  immediate  neighborhood  caused  her  to  stop  and 
look  up.  It  was  her  brother  riding  to  meet  her.  By  his 
side  was  walking  a  young  man,  of  ordinary  height,  wearing 
a  thin  open  overcoat,  a  narrow  necktie,  a  light  gray  hat, 
and  with  a  cane  in  his  hand.  From  a  distance  he  had 
been  smiling  at  Alexandra  Paulovna,  although  he  saw  very 
well  that  she  was  sunk  in  thought  and  heeding  nothing. 
She  did  not  notice  him  until  he  stepped  up  to  her  and  said  ’ 
almost  tenderly,  — 

“  Good  morning,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  good  morning ! " 
“  Ah  !  Constantine  Diomiditch,  good  morning  !  are  you 
coming  from  Daria  Michaelovna’s  V  ” 

“  Exactly,  exactly,”  cried  the  young  man,  with  his  face 
all  lit  up,  “  from  Daria  Michaelovna’s.  She  sent  me  to 
you ;  I  preferred  to  come  on  foot.  The  morning  is  so 
pleasant  I  It  is  only  about  four  versts.  I  went  to  the 
house  —  you  were  not  at  home.  Your  brother  told  me  you 
had  gone  to  Semenovka.  He  was  just  going  out  to  ride  to 
the  meadows ;  so  I  came  with  him  to  meet  you.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed.  How  charming !  ” 

'The  young  man  spoke  Russian  accurately  and  grammat¬ 
ically,  but  with  a  foreign  accent  which  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  define.  In  his  features  there  was  something  Asi¬ 
atic.  The  long  curved  nose,  the  large  prominent  eyes, 
the  thick  red  lips,  the  retreating  forehead,  the  jet  black 
hair,  —  everything  about  him  indicated  an  Oriental  origin, 
yet  his  name  was  Pandalewski,  and  he  said  he  was  from 
Odessa,  although  he  had  been  brought  up  somewhere  in 
White  Russia  at  the  expense  of  a  benevolent  and  wealthy 
widow.  Another  widow  had  obtained  for  him  a  position 
in  the  government  service.  In  general,  women  of  a  certain 
age  took  pleasure  in  helping  him ;  he  understood  how  to 
obtain  from  them  what  he  wanted.  At  this  very  time  he 
was  living,  either  as  an  adopted  son  or  as  guest,  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  owner  of  a  large  estate,  Daria  Michaelovna 
Lassounski.  He  was  amiable  to  every  one,  obliging,  full  of 
feeling,  and  secretly  sensual :  he  had  an  agreeable  voice, 
played  the  piano  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  way  of  staring 
hard  at  the  person  with  whom  he  was  talking.  His  broad 
chin  was  carefully  shaven,  and  his  hair  always  combed 
smooth. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  listened  until  the  end  of  his  speech, 
and  then  turned  to  her  brother. 

“  I  am  meeting  everybody  to-day  ;  I’ve  just  been  talking 
with  Leschnieff.” 

“  Ah,  indeed  !  ” 

“  Yes,  and  only  think,  he  was  driving  in  a  droschke  in  a 
long  linen  overcoat,  all  covered  with  dust  I  What  a  strange 
man  t  ” 

“  Possibly,  but  he’s  a  capital  fellow  !  " 

“  What  I  Mr.  LeschnieiT?  ”  asked  Constantine  with  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Yes,  Michael  Michaelovitch  Leschniefi*,”  answered 
VolinzofT;  “but  good-by,  sister;  I  must  go  to  the  field: 
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diey  have  begun  to  sow  the  buckwheat.  Mr.  Pandale wski 
will  escort  you  home.” 

And  Volinzoff  trotted  away. 

« With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  cried  Constantine,  as  he 
offered  his  arm  to  Alexandra  Paulovna. 

Shu  took  it,  and  they  both  took  the  path  to  the  house. 


II. 

To  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Alexandra  Paulovna  evidently 
filled  Constantine  Diomiditch  with  joy  and  pride.  He  took 
ihort,  mincing  steps,  he  smiled  complacently,  and  his  Ori¬ 
ental  eyes  grew  moist,  as  indeed  th  -y  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing ;  it  was  always  easy  for  him  to  Le  moved,  even  to  the 
point  of  shedding  tears.  And  who  would  not  be  happy  to 
have  a  young  and  pretty  woman  on  his  arm  ?  The  whole 
district  of - agreed  that  Alexandra  Paulovna  was  charm¬ 

ing,  and  the  whole  district  was  right.  Her  straight  nose, 
just  the  least  bit  turned  up,  would  have  alone  turned  the 
head  of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  not  to  speak  of  her  brown 
velvety  eyes,  her  golden  hair,  the  dimples  on  her  round 
cheeks,  and  her  countless  other  charms.  But  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  thing  about  her  was  the  expression  of  her  beautiful 
face ;  confiding,  kind,  and  modest,  it  moved  and  attracted 
every  one.  Alexandra  had  the  look  and  laugh  of  a  child ; 
the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  thought  her  a  little  simple. 
What  more  could  one  want  ? 

“You  say  that  Daria  Michaelovna  sent  you  to  me  ?  ” 
ihe  asked  Pandalewski. 

“  Yes,  of  course,  of  course  she  sent  me,”  he  answered  in 
a  strikingly  affected  way,  and  pronouncing  the  letter  s, 
like  the  English  th ;  “  she  told  me  to  beg  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  dine  with  her  to-day ;  she  is  very  anxious,  for  she 
expects  a  new  guest  whom  she  wants  to  intixxluce  to  you.” 
"  Who  is  it  ?  ”  7^ 

“  One  Muffel,  a  baron  and  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Daria  Michaelovna  met  him  recently 
at  Prince  Garine’s,  and  she  always  speaks  of  him  most  en¬ 
thusiastically,  as  a  charming  and  highly  cultivated  young 
man.  The  baron  is  interested  in  literature,  or  rather  — 
oh,  what  a  beautiful  butterfly  ;  do  look  at  it  1  —  rather,  in 
political  economy.  He  has  written  an  article  on  a  very 
interesting  question,  and  is  anxious  to  submit  it  to  Daria 
Hichaelovna’s  judgment.” 

“  An  article  on  political  economy  ?  ” 

“With  respect  to  the  style,  Alexandra  Paulovna,  with 
respect  to  the  style.  You  must  know  Daria  Michaelovna 
is  a  great  authority  in  such  matters.  Schukapski  used  to 
consult  her,  and  my  benefactor,  the  venerable  Roxolan 
Hediarovitch  Xandrina,  who  used  to  live  in  Odessa  —  you 
certainly  remember  his  name  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all ;  I  never  heard  of  him.” 

“  You  never  heard  of  him  ?  That  is  strange  1  1  was 
going  to  say  that  Roxolan  Mediarovitch  also  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Daria  Michaelovna’s  knowledge  of  Russian.” 

“  But  isn’t  this  baron  a  pedant  ?  " 

“  Not  at  all ;  Daria  Michaelovna  says  that  you  can  see 
St  once  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.  He  spoke  of  Bee¬ 
thoven  with  such  eloquence  that  even  the  old  prince  was 
tooched.  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him, 
for  that  is  in  my  line.  May  I  offer  you  this  wild  flower  ?  ” 
Alexandra  Paulovna  took  the  flower,  but  soon  let  it  fall 


from  her  hand.  They  were  only  about  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  house ;  newly  built  and  still  all  white,  it  smiled  in¬ 
vitingly  from  behind  a  dense  thicket  of  limes  and  maples. 

“  What  answer  do  you  give  me  for  Daria  Michaelovna  V  ” 
asked  Constantine,  a  little  piqued  at  the  fate  of  his  flower ; 
“  shall  you  come  to  dinner  ?  She  has  also  invited  your 
brother.” 

“  Yes,  we  will  come  without  fail.  How  is  Natacha  V  ” 

“  Natacha  Alexandrovna  is  well,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
But  we  have  passed  the  road  to  Daria  Michaelovna’s.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  bid  you  good  morning.” 

-Alexandra  Paulovna  remained  standing.  “  Y’ou  won’t 
come  in,  then  ?  ”  she  said  with  some  hesitation. 

“  I  should  be  very  happy  to,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
late.  Daria  Michaelovna  wants  to  hear  a  new  fantaisie 
of  Thalberg’s,  and  I  must  go  practise  it.  Besides,  I  must 
confess  I  am  afraid  that  you  get  very  little  pleasure  from 
my  conversation.” 

“  Not  at  all  —  why  ?  ” 

Constantine  sighed  and  lowered  his  eyes  meaningly. 

“Am  revoir,  Alexandra  Paulovna,”  he  said,  after  a  brief 
silence.  He  bowed  and  stepped  back. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  turned  and  started  towards  the 
I  house.  Constantine  went  on  his  way.  In  a  moment  all 
I  his  previous  gentleness  had  left  his  face,  to  be  followed  by 
an  expression  of  self-confidence,  or  even  of  hardness.  His 
gait  changed,  his  steps  were  longer  and  quicker.  He  had 
walked  about  two  versts,  swinging  his  cane  in  the  air,  when 
suddenly  his  smile  reappeared  as  he  saw  near  the  road  a 
young  and  tolerably  pretty  peasant  girl,  who  was  driving 
some  calves  out  of  an  oat  field.  Constantine  approached 
the  girl  as  cautiously  as  a  cat,  and  addressed  her.  At  first 
she  did  not  reply ;  she  blushed,  put  her  sleeve  over  her 
mouth,  turned  away,  and  then  said  :  — 

“  Go  away,  sir ;  go  away.” 

Constantine  threatened  her  with  his  finger,  and  told  her 
to  bring  him  some  corn-flowers. 

“  What  do  you  want  of  corn-flowers  ?  Are  you  going 
to  weave  a  crown  ?  ”  said  the  girl.  “  Now,  go,  really  ”  — 

“  Listen,  you  charming  beauty.” 

“  No,  no,  go  away,”  interrupted  the  girl ;  “  see,  there  are 
the  young  gentlemen  coming.” 

Constantine  turned  around.  In  fact,  Vania  and  Petia, 
Daria  Michaelovna’s  two  boys,  were  running  along  the 
road  towards  them.  Behind  them  came  their  tutor,  Bas- 
sistoff,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  had  just  finished 
his  studies.  Bassistoff  was  tall,  with  a  common  face,  a 
large  nose,  thick  lips  and  little  eyes ;  awkward,  unattract¬ 
ive,  but  kind,  honest,  and  straightforward.  He  dressed 
carelessly,  and  let  his  hair  grow  as  it  pleased,  not  from 
vanity  but  from  laziness.  He  liked  to  eat  and  to  sleep, 
but  he  also  liked  a  good  book,  and  an  interesting  talk; 
Pandalewski  he  detested  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Daria  Michaelovna’s  children  adored  Bassistoff,  and  were 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  He  wm  on  familiar  terms 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  household,  litue  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  lady  of  the  house,  although  she  always  pretended  to  be 
superior  to  ordinary  prejudices. 

“  Good  day,  children,”  said  Constantine;  “how  early 
you  are  out  this  morning.  As  for  me,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Bassistoff,  “  I  have  already  taken  a  long  walk.  1 
like  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  these  lovely  mornings.” 
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“We  have  just  seen  how  you  enjoy  the  beauty  of  na¬ 
ture,”  growled  Bassistoff. 

“You  are  a  materialist,  and  Heaven  knows  what  you 
fancy.  I  know  you.” 

When  Fandalewski  was  talking  with  Bassistoff  or  such 
people,  he  soon  lost  his  temper,  and  his  pronunciation  be¬ 
came  very  distinct  and  often  somewhat  hissing. 

“  You  were  apparently  asking  the  way  of  that  girl,”  said 
Bassistoff,  glancing  nervously  to  each  side.  He  felt  Con¬ 
stantine’s  eyes  fastened  on  him  and  he  was  uneasy. 

“  I  repeat  it,  you  arc  a  materialist,  and  nothing  else. 
You  are  willing  to  see  only  the  prosaic  side  of  everything.” 

“  Children,”  suddenly  cried  Bassistoff,  “do  you  see 
that  willow  in  the  field  ?  We’ll  sec  who  will  get  there  first ; 
one,  two,  three  I  ” 

And  the  children  started  off  for  the  willow,  Bassistoff 
after  them. 

“  The  clown !  ”  thought  Constantine ;  “  he  will  ruin  those 
boys  —  a  regular  country  bumpkin  I  ” 

Then  looking  with  considerable  self-satisfaction  at  his 
own  neat  figure,  he  patted  twice  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  with 
his  separated  fingers,  arranged  his  collar,  and  went  on  his 
way.  When  he  reached  his  room,  he  put  on  an  old  dress- 
ing-gown,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano  with  an  earnest  face. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONCERNING  SO-CALLED  FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDINGS. 

Among  all  the  clear  and  distinct  expressions  in  this  or 
any  other  language,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more 
completely  separated  from  the  whole  region  of  doubt  or 
misapprehension  than  the  term  Fire-proof ;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  probably  none  more  often  misapplied  or 
falsely  used. 

lliis  misapplication  or  false  use  of  words  is  one  of  the 
ciy  ing  evils  of  our  time,  and  if  not  suppressed,  must  sooner 
or  later  strike  a  fearful  blow  at  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  great  in¬ 
terests  permanently  advanced  by  statements  which  are  not 
literally  and  substantially  correct,  and  incapable  of  being 
misinterpreted  even  by  ignorant  persons. 

There  seems  to  have  crept  in  among  us  in  the  present 
day  a  loose  or  incorrect  habit  of  thought,  leading  to  ex¬ 
pressions  which,  in  their  simplest  and  only  real  sense,  are 
incompatible  with  the  strictest  truth ;  or,  as  our  enemies 
would  put  it  in  the  converse,  there  seems  to  be  an  absence 
of  the  spirit  of  truth,  leading  to  expressions  incompatible 
with  correct  habits  of  thought. 

We  allow  in  matters  of  commerce  an  extent  of  exagger¬ 
ation  amounting,  in  numerous  instances,  to  positive  false¬ 
hood.  Thus,  for  instance,  advertising  sheets  abound  in 
notices  of  such  articles  as  frictionless  blocks,  sunlight- 
burners,  and  a  tliousand  other  kinds  of  manifest  absurdi¬ 
ties,  it  being  of  course  known  to  every  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing,  that  a  block  cannot  be  without  some  friction,  and 
that  a  sunlight-burner  means  a  gaslight-burner.  *11680  are 
very  trifliug  instances,  but  they  may  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  look  down  a  long  column  of 
advertisements  of  the  same  general  class  of  articles  sold 
by  several  different  persons,  without  finding  a  series  of 
statements  to  the  effect  that  each  is  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  ;  and  sometimes  not  only  this,  but  an  addendum  that 
all  the  others  are  impositions.  These  marvellous  instances 
of  latitude  of  expression  seem  by  general  consent  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  what  in  fact  they  often,  but  not  always,  are  —  the 
outpourings  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and  fixed  belief  on  the 
part  of  their  authors ;  but,  whether  they  can  be  so  desig¬ 


nated  or  not,  there  is  always  the  great  old  universal  law 
of  caveat  emptor,  which  tends  to  check  the  over-confiding, 
and  so  to  keep  things  right. 

Making,  however,  full  allowance  for  the  requirements  of 
commerce  and  the  desire  of  interested  or  enthusiastic  per. 
sons  to  proclaim  the  supposed  excellence  of  what  ffiej 
have  to  sell,  it  must  still  be  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret 
to  all  who  think  about  it,  that  such  laxity  and  latitude  of 
expression  should  have  been  allowed  to  creep  into  our  Ian. 
guage,  to  take  root  there,  and  by  degrees  to  grow  and  flour¬ 
ish,  until,  like  some  fertile  noxious  weed,  they  seem  to 
spread  on  every  side,  choking  alike  the  outgrowth  and  the 
natural  development  of  our  simple  tongue,  and  even  suck¬ 
ing  the  life-blood  from  our  simple  thoughts  and  simple 
words. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  one  wants  now  to  hear 
things  called  by  their  simple,  truthful  names,  one  must  go 
to  the  very  best  houses  of  commerce :  and  even  then,  such 
is  the  poison  of  the  noxious  weed,  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  exaggeration  amounting  either  to 
positive  deceit,  or  at  least  to  expressions  calculated  to  de¬ 
ceive. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  it  is  not  intended  to  do 
more  than  point  out  the  excessive  laxity  of  expression 
which  has  led  to  the  common  use  of  the  term  Fire-proof,  ai 
applied  to  a  combination  of  substances,  many  of  which  are 
not  proof  against  heat,  and  none  of  which  are  proof 
against  fire.  Indeed,  to  lind  any  substance,  or  combination 
of  sub.stances,  really  proof  against  fire,  in  the  true  and 
simple  sense  of  the  words,  is  almost  impossible.  Certain 
it  is  that  asbestos,  the  substance  which  most  nearly  of  all 
approaches  this  quality,  and  which  takes  its  name  accord¬ 
ingly,  wastes  away  very  considerably  under  the  constant 
application  of  heat. 

There  is  much  force  in  the  saying  of  a  well-known 
French  author,  “  Allumez  une  fournaise  aulour  des  pyra- 
mides  d’Egypte,  et  vous  en  ierez  de  la  chaux  ;  ”  and,  if  it 
be  true  that  a  strong  fire  could  turn  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  into  lime,  how  ^ould  those  persons  blush  who  talk 
so  glibly  of  what  they  are  pleased  in  the  present  day  to 
term  euphemistically  Fire-proof  Buildings. 

It  may  possibly  suggest  some  curious  reflections  to  find  a 
practical  man  commencing  an  article  in  a  Practical  Maga¬ 
zine  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  with  a  quasi-dissertation  on 
the  proper  use  of  words ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will 
believe  that  this  is  done,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dipping 
into  philology,  or  in  any  way  departing  from  the  text  of  the 
discourse,  but  simply  as  a  necessary  means  of  reaching  the  ; 
practical  end  in  view  by  the  safest  and  most  straightfbr-  j 
ward  course  which  presents  itself —  in  this  case  the  expos¬ 
ure,  and,  if  possible,  the  demolition  of  a  corrupt  term 
which  has  for  years  proved  a  stumbling-block  in  the  war 
of  true  economy  of  construction,  and  was  never  more  full 
of  danger  than  at  the  present  hour.  In  short,  the  term 
Fire-proof,  as  now  employed,  does  not  mean  what  the  words 
which  form  it  express ;  and  even  those  who  make  it  their 
trade  or  business  to  use  the  term,  when  called  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  meaning'seriously,  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  use  it  only  as  a  metaphor,  or  figure  of  speech  ;  and 
practically  that  is  about  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
used  without  departing  from  the  truth. 

To  construct  a  builmng  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  resist 
tlie  etl'ects  of  heat  and  fiame  for  any  considerable  time  — 
for  that  is  all  that  can  be  done  —  there  are  required  care 
and  forethought  in  the  choice  of  the  position,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  several  materials  to  be  used,  and  a  skil¬ 
ful  design  to  bring  these  materials  into  combination  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  the  proposed  requirements  of  the  struct¬ 
ure  when  completed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
consc(iuences  of  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  for  it  should  be  known  that  some  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
struction  ever  seen  after  a  conflagration  has  been  caused, 
not  by  the  primary,  but  by  the  secondary  efl'ects  of  fire : 
that  is  to  say,  not  by  the  expansion  produced  by  heat,  but 
by  sudden  contraction  after  the  expansion. 

The  necessary  limits  of  a  magazine  prevent  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  the  numerous  details  involved  in  the  choice 
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of  a  position,  including  the  consideration  not  only  of  the 
(ite  proper,  but  also  of  the  kindred  subjects  of  foundation, 
jrea,  configuration,  and  many  others.  We  shall  therefore 
pus  on  to  the  subject  of  choice  of  materials,  in  which  there 
iTmuch  food  for  reflection  in  connection  with  the  safety  of 
buildings  when  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture. 

In  walls,  bricks  of  any  kind,  but  more  particularly  fire¬ 
bricks,  if  properly  laid  in  sound  mortar  or  cement,  will 
reiiist  the  effects  of  heat  for  a  very  considerable  time ; 
stone,  if  laid  as  well  in  the  middle  as  on  the  inner  and 
outer  surfaces,  lasts  a  long  time,  unless  it  fails  in  the  un¬ 
supported  parts  over  the  openings,  which  it  always  does 
when  the  lintels  and  the  tops  of  the  windows  are  iuade  of 
the  same  material.  Openings  for  doors  and  windows  in  a 
stone  wall,  to  be  safe,  should  be  mounted  on  the  top  with 
brick  arches,  which  would  carry  the  load  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty  long  after  stone  in  such  a  situation  would  have  be¬ 
come  calcined,  and  prolably  allowed  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure  to  fall  (town. 

For  stairs  stone  is  a  very  dangerous  material,  unless  it 
is  embedded  on  some  substance  which  can  c.arry  it  when 
it  gets  hot.  Stone  stairs  are  usually  made  by  tailing  in  the 
ends  of  a  number  of  blocks  of  stone  a  few  inches  into  a 
wall,  leaving  some  two  or  three  feet  protruding,  and  hang¬ 
ing  unsupported  in  mid-air.  After  such  stairs  h.ave  been 
completed,  they  present  an  imposing  appearance  of  solid¬ 
ity  and  strength,  and  so  deceive  the  eye  ;  but  where  is  the 
man  who  would  willingly  trust  his  life  to  one  such  step  if 
fixed  alone  at  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
ground?  Even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  the  block  would  then  be  somewhat  fragile,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  such, 
for  instance,  as  might  be  produced  by  pouring  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  on  it,  would  suffice  to  bring  it  to  the  ground. 
In  this  case  the  exposed  part  would  expand  with  the  heat, 
the  supported  part,  being  protected,  would  not  expand,  and 
a  fiacture  would  occur  between  the  two,  generally  close  to 
the  wall. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  dangers  of  the  use  of 
stone,  but  of  all  building  materials  there  is  none  which  re¬ 
quire  more  extreme  care  and  delicate  treatment  than 
iron. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  straight  iron  rod  supported 
only  at  its  ends,  and  capable,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  carrying  a  heavy  weight  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Let  a  strong  fire  be  lignted  under  it,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  In  a  few  moments  the  rod  will  lose  its 
straightness,  first  sagging  in  the  middle,  then  dropping 
altogether,  next  fusing,  and  finally  running  away  like  so 
much  melted  butter;  and  yet  this  is  a  material  which 
many  persons  persist  in  calling  Fire-proof,  and  in  putting  to 
carry  loaded  floors  in  buildings  which  they  designate  by 
the  same  improper  epithet. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  whatever  in  the  picture  here 
presented,  as  any  one  can  prove  for  himself  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  blow-pipe  on  a  common  fire  of  wood  or  coal ;  in 
het,  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  experiment  is  ordinarily 
shown  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  a  foundry  and  a 
blacksmith’s  shop  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  fusing 
or  softening  of  iron  by  means  of  heat,  and  that  no  column, 
girder,  rivet,  or  any  other  piece  of  this  metal,  however  large 
or  small,  can  be  fitted  for  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  without  having  been  previously  subjected  to  the  effects 
of  heat  ?  And  yet,  when  it  has  been  fitted  into  its  place, 
some  magic  change  is  asserted  to  have  suddenly  come  over 
it,  which  renders  it  no  longer  subject  to  the  influences 
vi^out  which  it  could  not  previously  have  been  made 
nitable  for  the  work. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  proposed  that 
tlww  dangerous  materials,  stone  and  iron,  should  never 
ngnin  be  allowed  in  buildings,  but  the  answer  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  negative.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  proposed, 
or  even  ever  so  remotely  suggested.  The  requirements  of 
the  time  in  which  we  live  involve  a  necessity  for  the  use  of 
these  materials  ;  these  requirements  must  be  met,  and  no 


one  with  any  pretence  to  being  called  practical  can  venture 
to  ignore  them. 

What  is  proposed  is  simply  this :  that  those  charged 
with  the  construction  of  buildings  should  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  of  the  case  to  their  employers  in  words  in¬ 
capable  of  being  misunderstood.  It  would  be  no  particu¬ 
lar  humiliation  to  an  architect  or  builder  to  have  to  inform 
his  client  that  he  has  been  obliged  for  economy,  for  con¬ 
venience,  or  for  whatever  other  satisfactory  reason  he  may 
wish  to  assign,  to  use  stone  and  iron  in  the  construction  of 
the  building ;  that  these  materials  look  well,  and  afford 
many  advantages  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  that  they 
may  probably  last  a  long  time,  and  in  the  end  prove  very 
economical ;  but  that  there  are  inseparable  from  their  use 
two  dangers  which  should  be  ever  present  to  the  occupier’s 
mind,  and  which  should  be  guarded  against  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  —  the  one  frequent  in  occurrence  but  generally 
moderate  in  extent,  the  other  happily  rare  in  occurrence 
but,  when  it  does  occur,  in  the  last  degree  serious  and 
sometimes  altogether  overwhelming. 

The  first  is  the  danger  of  a  shock  ;  the  second,  that  of 
sudden  change  of  temperature :  and,  if  these  points  can 
only  be  impressed  on  those  who  build,  and  those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  buildings,  this  article  will  have  done  its  work. 

Nothing  is  needed  but  for  those  who  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  to  tell  the  simple  incontrovertible  truth  to  those  who 
cannot  know  it  without  being  told,  neither  deceiving  them¬ 
selves  nor  using  language  of  a  dubious  kind,  or  of  any  kind 
which  can  be  twisted  into  a  meaning  likely  to  deceive  oth¬ 
ers.  If  this  be  done,  the  danger  will  be  thoroughly  recog¬ 
nized  and  understood,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that  practically  when  a  danger  is  once  really  known,  it  is 
already  half  guarded  against. 

Suppose  a  ship  to  be  sent  to  sea,  the  builder  and  owner 
both  assuring  the  crew  that  she  was  properly  found  and 
able  to  stand  any  storm,  but  omitting  to  mention  that  she 
was  fitted  below  water  with  a  valve  or  sea-cock,  which, 
however  useful  for  many  purposes,  would  require  attention 
in  heavy  weather  to  prevent  it  opening.  A  storm  arises  ; 
but  before  it  has  attained  half  its  height,  the  vessel  foun¬ 
ders  and  many  lives  and  much  property  are  lost.  Who  is 
responsible  for  such  a  loss  ?  The  builder  and  owner  may 
say  that  they  have  told  the  truth,  as  the  vessel  was  prop¬ 
erly  found  ;  but  the  crew  may  naturally  retort  that  they 
demur  even  to  this,  as  they  did  not  get  an  opportunity  of 
testing  it ;  that  they  had  been  told  byt  half  the  truth,  and 
that  if  they  had  only  known  the  whole,  they  could  have 
effectually  guarded  against  the  danger,  and  would  certainly 
have  had  no  fears  or  anxiety  whatever  on  the  subject. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  constructors  and  owners  of  buildings  destined  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  heavy  goods  will  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  warn  the  occupiers,  and  those  who  labor 
under  them,  of  all  dangers  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  such  materials  and  form  of  construction  as  are 
adopted,  and  not  attempt,  after  a  disaster,  to  screen  them¬ 
selves  under  the  plea,  which  may  sometimes  be  used,  but 
never  with  real  fairness,  that  the  building  did  not  yield  to 
the  effects  of  fire.  Even  where  walls  are  made  of  sound, 
well-burned  bricks  laid  in  best  cement,  what  is  their  use, 
if  some  material  inside,  on  the  application  of  heat,  frac¬ 
tures  them  or  removes  them  altogether  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  are  most  required  to  stand  firm  ?  They  are 
only  as  the  findings  of  the  supposed  ship,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  very  good  in  themselves,  but  get  no  opportunity 
of  being  fairly  tested. 

It  must  be  strongly  asserted,  that,  before  a  building  can 
be  Fire-proof,  it  should  be  heat-proof,  and  that  no  building 
with  any  exposed  metal  forming  an  essential  part  of  its 
construction  can  be  so  designated  truthfully. 

Wherever  iron  is  used,  it  should  be  protected  either  by 
good  brick-work,  sound  plastering,  or,  if  nothing  better 
can  be  found  for  the  purpose,  solid  wood-work  round  it. 
Wood-work,  if  really  sound  and  solid,  will  resist  for  almost 
any  length  of  time  every  possible  effect  of  heat  short  of 
actual  flame ;  even  when  flame  has  reached  it,  it  is  by  no 
means  destroyed  at  once,  but  on  the  contrary  is  sometimes 
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found  to  last  for  hours ;  and  wood  protected  on  its  under 
side  by  proper  plastering,  which  will  not  fall  down  or  crack 
on  the  application  of  heat,  seems  to  be  a  most  powerful 
resistor  of  flame.  It  is  probably  to  the  scamping  now  so 
common  that  we  owe  the  diminishing  use  oi  timber  as  a 
material  for  the  construction  of  buildings  destined  to  carry 
heavy  loads. 

I.ie't  this  scamping  only  cease,  let  everything  be  as  it 
represents  itself  to  be,  and  either  wood  or  some  other 
heat-proof  substance  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  much  more 
prominent  part  in  the  construction  of  our  buildings  than 
It  dues  or  ought  to  do  at  present. 

In  tliis  country  ceilings  are  made  to  look  solid  enough, 
and,  if  they  were  only  what  they  represent  themselves  to 
be,  they  would  in  most  cases  be  almost  impervious  to  the 
effects  of  either  heat  or  flame ;  but  let  them  be  pierced 
through,  and  they  are  found  to  be  a  sham,  being  a  mere 
•kin  of  plaster  adhering  to  some  thin  strips  of  wo<^  which 
may  be  termed  indifferently  laths  or  firewood  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  observer. 

And  what  is  worse,  these  strips  are  tacked  on  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  joists,  and  the  spaces  between  them 
and  the  flooring  boards  over  the  joists  are  simply  so  many 
flues,  commonly  containing  only  very  foul  and  noxious  air, 
but  capable  at  any  moment  of  being  converted  into  most 
dangerous  hidden  passages  for  smoke  and  flame.  Air  pas¬ 
sages  are  also  found  in  the  lath-and-plaster  partitions  be¬ 
tween  rooms,  behind  the  skirting  boards  of  room ',  and  un¬ 
der  the  steps  and  behind  the  skirting  boards  of  stairs.  All 
this  is  wrong  in  every  way ;  it  may  be  called  by  any  name 
people  choose,  as  such  appears  to  be  the  custom  of  our 
time ;  but  it  is  at  best  a  gross  deception,  and  the  sooner  it 
ceases  to  exist  the  better. 

All  sound  building  is  more  or  less  good  building  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  effects  of  heat,  as  a  neighboring  country  shows 
us  by  examples  worthy  of  being  studied  by  those  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  all  scamping  is  dangerous,  as  unhap¬ 
pily  our  own  country  and  many  others  are  constantly  show¬ 
ing  us  by  examples  equally  striking,  and  still  more 
worthy  of  our  serious  study. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that,  as  far  as  our  buildings 
are  concerned,  there  may  be  no  more  sbams  in  either  things 
or  words.  Poisons  no  doubt  are  useful,  but  we  do  not  com¬ 
monly  label  them  as  food,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  cannot  possibly  know  their  qualities.  Whether 
It  is  a  less  offence  to  hand  over  a  building  to  a  person  nec¬ 
essarily  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  materials  and  the  art 
of  construction,  and  not  only  to  withhold  all  information 
concerning  the  acknowledged  dangers,  but  even  to  go 
further  and  lull  him  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  in¬ 
forming  him,  without  any  reference  to  the  all-important 
question  of  the  stock  which  it  is  to  contain,  that  the  struct¬ 
ure  is  sate  from  the  effects  of  heat,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
reader  to  judge. 

To  conclude  as  we  began,  it  is  once  more  asserted  that 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  expression  Fire-proofi  without  qual¬ 
ification,  is  wrong  in  the  extreme,  and  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  all  alike,  whether  interested  only  in  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  words,  in  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
prudence,  in  the  true  economy  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  our  country,  or  in  all  these  points  combined.  Men  may 
use  the  term  heedlessly  or  lightly,  and  perhaps  when  so 
using  it  they  may  do  but  little  injury ;  but  this  is  all  that 
can  ^  said,  for  when  they  come  to  use  it  seriously,  they 
cannot  deny  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words  composing  it,  they  help  to  deceive  or  to  mislead 
those  unacquainted  with  the  subiect,  encouraging  in  their 
minds  a  sense  of  wcurity  which  has  no  real  foundation,  by 
attributing  the  quality  of  being  proof  against  the  effects  of 
fire  to  buildings  which  are  not  certain  to  be  able  to  resist 
even  the  effects  of  heat,  without  the  direct  contact  of 
fire. 

This  is  plain  speaking ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  some  one 
to  speak  plainly,  when  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
money  are  in  constant,  unnecessary  peril  through  the  care¬ 
less,  erroneous,  deceitful,  or  false  application  of  such  a 
term  as  Firo-proof. 


LE  JOUR  DES  MORTS. 


A  CATHOLIC  CUSTOM. 


Thkre  is  a  day  in  each  year  when  Paris  is  not  itself- 
when  the  streets  and  boulevards,  instead  of  being  full  of 
joyous  life,  are  gloomy,  and  when  the  Parisians  themselves 

—  that  lively,  thoughtless  race,  ever  gay  and  ever  smiline 

—  throw  on  for  twelve  hours  their  cheerful  looks,  and 
become  serious,  pensive,  and  sad :  this  day  is  the  “  Filt 
de$  Morts"  which  falls  annually  on  the  2d  of  November. 

What  a  mournful  and  derisive  contrast  in  that  associa¬ 
tion  of  words:  Fete  des  Marts — Festival  of  the  Dead! 
One’s  thoughts  turn  instinctively  towards  those  hideous 
pictures  of  death  revelries  in  which  Holbein  delighted, 
and  with  which  all  the  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  so 
loved  to  fill  the  ogives  and  cornices  of  their  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals.  One  thinks,  too,  of  those  ghastly  mediaeval  masquer¬ 
ades  in  which,  once  a  year,  at  carnival  time,  the  lower 
classss,  decimated  all  the  twelve  months  round  by  terrific 

Klences,  avenged  themselves  on  their  pitiless  enemy  — 
h,  by  railing  at  it  under  all  its  forms,  and  giving  vent 
in  mad,  reckless,  frightful  mockeries,  to  the  pent-up  terrors 
of  a  whole  year.  But  there  is  nothing  of  these  atrocious 
blendings  of  laughter  and  tears  in  the  intention,  at  least, 
of  the  2d  of  November  festival.  True,  that  those  who 
are  condemned  to  the  daily  and  hourly  drudge  of  ceaseless 
toil  to  earn  their  bread,  will  turn  even  the  most  holy  and 
solemn  of  Church  feasts  into  a  holiday.  Their  joy  at  har¬ 
ing  a  whole  day’s  rest  will  often  make  them  forget  to  what 
th^  owe  it ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  even  this 
“  FSte  des  Morts  ”  is  to  some  a  day  of  rejoicing.  But 
those  who  look  upon  it  in  this  light  are,  one  must  acknowl¬ 
edge,  few ;  for  every  one  who  has  a  fiiend  or  a  relatire, 
from  the  senator  to  the  workman,  reflects  that,  sooner  or 
later,  on  the  2d  of  November,  he  will  go  to  mourn  over 
the  last  restiug-place  of  some  one  he  has  loved,  and  that 
if  not,  it  will  be  that  his  own  day  of  death  will  have  come 
before  that  of  his  friends,  and  that  it  b  they  who  will  go 
to  weep  over  him  on  some  2d  of  November  morning. 

The  Festival  of  the  Dead  is  one  observed  in  all  Catholic 
countries;  but  it  is  celebrated  with  greater  fervor — or 
^parent  fervor  —  in  France  than  elsewhere,  although  the 
French,  since  the  famous  Encyclopedian  era  of  the  last 
century,  by  no  means  come  up  to  their  neighbors  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  Romanists  of  Southern  Germany,  in 
point  of  religious  zeal.  But  neither  Madrid,  nor  Seville, 
nor  Munich,  nor  Vienna,  nor  yet  Rome  itself,  can  offer  the 
sight  afforded  by  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  2d  day  of 
November.  The  churches  inside  and  out  are  hung  with 
black,  the  bells  neither  chime  nor  ring  —  they  only  toll ;  the 
altars  and  lateral  chapels  are  all  ablaze  with  the  number 
of  votive  candles  and  expiatory  tapers  brought  there  by 
the  faithful  the  day  before,  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints. 
Funeral  masses  are  chanted  each  hour  from  the  high  altar, 
but  there  is  no  music,  and  no  one  comes  either  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  or  to  be  married.  The  least  superstitious  of  men 
would  shrink  from  an  alliance  solemnized  under  the 
shadow  of  those  gloomy  draperies  of  black  and  white,  and 
no  Catholic  mother  would  suffer  her  child  to  be  taken  for 
the  first  time  into  a  church  on  the  “  FSte  des  Morts.” 

From  an  early  hour  —  that  is,  from  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  —  there  issue  from  all  the  houses,  and  from  each 
of  the  six  or  seven  floors  of  those  huge  Paris  dwelling 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  dressed  in  black. 

women,  even  those  who  have  not  recently  lost  a  rel¬ 
ative,  usually  attire  themselves  in  the  deepest  mourning 
they  possess  in  their  wardrobes,  and  come  out  as  though 
for  the  funeral  of  a  parent  or  a  child. 

The  men  would  think  it  a  breach  both  of  good  taste  and 
of  propriety  not  to  put  on  black  gloves  and  dark  cravats. 
Workmen  who  have  only  their  blue  blouses  or  their  fus¬ 
tian  clothes,  tie  pieces  of  black  ribbon  round  their  arm. 
By  ten  o’clock  all  the  thoroughfares  are  crowded  with  th^ 
pilgrims  hurrying  towards  one  of  the  two  gresU  cemetenes 
of  Paris,  that  of  Montmartre,  or  that  of  Phre  la  Chaise. 
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It  is  the  latter  of  these  two  burying-places  that  is  most 
resorted  to.  It  is  the  largest,  and  somehow  —  if  such  an 
epithet  be  applicable  to  a  place  of  tliis  kind  —  it  is  the 
Mcorite  cemetery  of  the  Parisians.  The  beauty  of  the  site 
_but  more  probably  the  great  number  of  distinguished 
men  who  are  interred  there  —  may  account  for  this  mourn¬ 
ful  predilection.  People  love  to  connect  their  ideas  of 
their  final  home  with  the  thought  of  beautiful  scenery ; 
and  the  bitterness  of  death  may  be  less  to  some  when  they 
think  that  they  will  have  for  fellow-sleepers  in  the  grave¬ 
yard  all  those  whose  names  thej^  have  been  tau«ht  to  love 
and  to  revere  on  earth.  Thirty  years  ago,  miring  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  preference  for  Pere  la  Chaise 
had  become  so  marked  and  so  general  that  the  cemetery 
of  Montmartre  bade  fair  to  be  completely  abandoned  ;  and 
the  Government  was  accordingly  obliged  to  enforce,  in  all 
their  rigor,  the  laws  which  forbade  the  burial  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  elsewhere  than  in  the  cemetery  of  their  district. 
As  this  law,  however,  did  not  apply  to  those  who  had 
already  family  vaults  at  Phre  la  Chaise,  this  cemetery  con¬ 
tinued,  and  has  continued  up  to  this  day,  to  be  the  burial 
place  both  of  the  old  aristocracy  and  of  the  “  nobility  of 
the  Empire.” 

Phre  la  Chaise  deserves  a  visit  at  any  time  ;  but  on  the 
2d  of  November,  from  noon  till  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
it  merits  to  be  studied  in  all  its  nooks  and  corners,  so 
various  are  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  there,  and  so  many 
are  the  le.ssons  which  an  attentive  mind  can  gather  from 
the  sight  of  this  immense  population  of  mourners,  collected 
from  all  ranks  and  classes,  but  come  out  all  of  them  with 
one  same  object  —  that  of  forgetting  for  a  few  hours  the 
cares  and  concerns  of  the  present  life,  and  thinking  of  that 
other  world  —  that  unknown  haven  —  towards  which  our 
fiiends  have  sped  before  us,  and  towards  which  we,  all, 
without  exception,  must  one  day  or  other  set  out  as  pas- 
lengers. 

The  long  road  that  leads  up  to  Phre  la  Chaise,  after  one 
has  passed  the  felon’s  prison  of  La  Rocjuette,  is  bordered 
on  both  sidc.s,  as  visitors  to  Paris  may  remember,  by  a 
countless  array  of  public-houses  and  gravestone  carvers’ 
shops.  The  pavements  are  encumbered  besides  with 
wooden  stalls,  at  which  women  sell  wreiiths  and  bouquets 
of  everlasting  flowers.  The  crowd  of  buyers  at  these 
shops  and  stalls  on  the  Festival  of  the  Dead  is  inconceiv¬ 
able.  The  thoroughfare  at  certain  moments  in  the  day  is 
only  kept  practicable  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the 

licemen,  who  insist  upon  people  walking  on  after  they 

ve  bought  what  they  wanted.  It  is  computed  that  2.5,000 
wreaths  and  40,000  bouquets  of  guaphalium,  violets,  roses, 
and  other  flowers  are  bought  on  the  2d  of  November  for 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  alone.  Tlie  wreaths  are 
mostly  yellow,  and  bear  in  black  an  inscription  :  “  I'o  my 
father,”  “  To  my  sister,”  or  “  To  my  son,”  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  they  be  of  everlasting  flowers,  they  cost,  according 
to  their  size,  from  two  to  ten  and  even  twenty  francs  ;  if 
they  be  of  fresh  flowers  they  are  sold  at  fancy  prices,  which 
are  generally  enormous,  for  the  demand  is  almost  always 
greater  tlian  the  supply.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  there 
is  a  large  sale  of  bead  rosaries,  fittle  plaster  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  of  the  saints,  medals  with  the  efligy  of  the 
Saviour,  and  small  round  pictures,  covered  with  glass,  and 
representing  a  tomb,  over  which  is  weeping  a  child,  a 
father,  or  a  widow ;  beneath  is  a  consolatory  text  — 
“Assurgam,”  “Foi,”  or  “  De  Profundis”  being  amongst 
the  most  common.  The  poor  souls,  who  have  been  saving 
op  their  scanty  sous  to  buy  these  lowly  offerings,  trudge 
mournfully  along  with  them,  growing  more  and  more  silent 
as  they  near  the  cemetery,  and  generally  beginning 
to  cry  long  liefbre  they  have  reached  the  gate.  The 
readway,  tbe  while,  is  blocked  up  by  two  interminable 
and  slow-rolling  lines  of  carriages.  It  is  in  these  that  are 
being  carried  the  costly  wreaths  ordered  in  the  “  Pas- 
•ages  ”  de  I’Opera,  “  des  Panoramas,”  and  “  de  Jouffroy,” 
—  tbe  bouquets  for  which  the  “  flower  quay  ”  has  been 
^sacked,  and  the  gold  or  silver  medals  blessed  by  Pius 
IX.,  and  for  which  a  good  round  contribution  towards 
“Peter’s  pence  ”  has  been  doubtless  paid  to  the  curates  of 


the  “  Madeleine,”  “  St.  Roch,”  and  “  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin,” 
—  the  three  aristocratical  churches  of  Paris. 

But  carrying  these  floral  and  religious  treasures  in  their 
hands  does  not  seem  to  render  the  occupants  of  the  em¬ 
blazoned  carriages  less  sad  than  their  poorer  brethren  who 
go  on  foot.  There  is  the  same  uneasy,  troubled,  pensive 
expression  on  their  features,  and  as  they  look  at  the  long 
crowds  in  black  streaming  by  them  and  around  them,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  some  of  those  proud  faces  that  were 
flushing  a  few  hours  before  in  the  ball-rooms  of  the  Chaiis- 
seed’Antin  and  P'aubourg  St.  Germain,  should  turn  a  little 
pale  now  at  the  chill  thought  that  death  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  that  he  sounds  his  knells  as  unexpectedly  and 
as  unceremoniously  for  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Montmo¬ 
rency  as  for  poor  Jeannette  there,  who  has  a  gown  full  of 
patches,  and  who  has  snatched  two  hours  froni  her  work  to 
po  and  pull  the  weeds  and  nettles  off  the  grave  of  her  little 
infant  child. 

In  P'rance,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  is  developed 
that  feeling  known  as  esjyrit  de  corps,  a  term  for  which 
we  have  no  precise  ecjuivalent  in  P'nglish.  When  an 
officer  dies —  no  matter  whether  he  have  left  the  service 
I  or  no —  he  is  always  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  deputation 
I  of  bis  brothers-in-arms.  In  the  same  way  senators,  dett- 
uties,  barristers,  academicians,  and  doctors  are  invariably 
attended  to  their  last  resting-place  by  their  colleagues. 
The  funeral  of  a  literary  celebrity,  or  even  of  an  ordinary 
Journalist,  musters  in  Paris  quite  an  array  of  fellow- 
authors  or  writers  —  men  often  who  had  never  so  much  as 
spoken  to  the  deceased  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
an  actor,  it  is  usual  for  the  director  of  the  theatre,  and  for 
the  whole  staff  of  the  house,  to  be  present  at  the  burial. 
Nor  are  the  courteous  obligations  of  confraternity  always 
limited  to  these  feeling  and  graceful  .acts,  for  many  consider 
themselves  bound  to  leave  a  flower,  a  wreath,  or  a  nosegay 
on  the  tomb  of  their  friend  upon  the  first  2d  of  November 
that  follows  his  death.  Tims  it  is  that  might  have  been 
seen  in  this  year,  1872,  crowds  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  all  the  professions,  literary,  scientific,  legal,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  hi.strionic,  come  to  pay  tribute  to  their  colleagues 
who  have  passed  away  within  a  brief  space  of  time  :  to 
Ingres,  the  illustrious  painter ;  to  Victor  Cousin,  the  phi¬ 
losopher;  to  Velpeau,  tue  famous  surgeon  ;  to  B.arant^,  the 
historian ;  to  Mile.  Georges,  the  celebrated  tragedienne  — 
(who,  poor  woman  I  died  miserably  poor,  after  having  been 
the  idol  of  pl.iy-goers  under  the  P’irst  Empire,  and  Having 
positively  rolled  in  wealth  during  those  better  days^  — 
and,  finally,  to  poor  Conder,  the  favorite  comic  actor  of  the 
Parisians,  the  hero  of  Offenbach’s  comic  operas,  who  died 
suddenly,  and  whose  grave  was  literally  covered  with 
flowers  and  other  friendly  tokens  of  sympathy. 

All  these  celebrities  have  been  laid  in  the  cemetery  of 
Phre  la  Chaise  :  but  they  are  probably  amongst  the  last  to 
whom  will  be  opened  the  gates  of  this  famous  burying- 
place,  for  Pere  la  Chaise  itself  has  run  its  time,  and  hence¬ 
forth  —  if  things  keep  quiet  —  the  people  of  Paris  are  to 
be  interred  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  village  of  Mdvy,  on 
the  river  Oire,  at  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital. 
'Phis  selection  of  a  site  so  far  out  of  the  town  raised  a 
furious  opposition  in  the  French  press  when  first  discussed, 
but  government  takes  counsel  usually  of  no  one  but  itself, 
and  reckons  the  clamor  of  public  opinion  as  so  much 
noisy  wind.  This,  we  must  remark,  is  very  much  the  fault 
of  the  French  journalists  themselves ;  they  have  not  the 
spirit  of  perseverance  and  tenacity  necessary  to  carry 
their  point  against  an  arbitrary  administration.  When 
the  project  was  mooted  of  transferring  the  metropolitan 
cemetery  to  Mdvy  they  criticised  the  scheme  with  energy 
and  eloquence,  urging  all  the  inconveniences  that  would 
result  from  having  the  burial-place  so  far  removed  that  the 
poor  would  be  quite  unable  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
friends,  and  suggesting  the  purchase  of  ground  within 
easier  reach  than  twenty  miles  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
The  Prt'fect  of  the  Seine  held  good,  however  ;  whereupon 
the  journalists,  instead  of  battling  with  that  patient  resolu¬ 
tion  which  characterizes  their  English  brethren,  gave  in 
all  at  once,  and  have  ceased  since  to  talk  on  the  matter. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[January  25, 


Thir  is  a  poor  way  of  understanding  the  mission  and 
dignity  of  the  press : 

Gatta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  scd  saepe  cadendo. 

No  opposition  can  be  cSective  unless  it  be  persistent,  and 
if  the  rarisian  journalists  do  not  learn  to  take  a  little  more 
heart  in  advocating  their  grievances,  they  may  expect 
some  day  to  be  forced  to  more  unpleasant  things  than  rid¬ 
ing  twenty  miles  in  a  railway  in  order  to  bury  their  rela¬ 
tives. 

But,  to  return  to  Pbre  la  Chaise;  as,  before  many 
months  have  elapsed,  it  may  be  closed  as  a  burying-place, 
and,  before  many  years  have  gone,  have  possibly  passed 
away  altogether  to  make  room  for  new  streets  and  boule¬ 
vards,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  speak  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  laid  there, 
b<;iore  their  bones  shall  have  been  disturbed  in  their  rest, 
and  their  tombs  have  been  removed  for  the  erection  of 
bakers’  and  butchers’  shops. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  usual  in  France,  as  it  was  in  England,  to 
bury  in  graveyards  adjacent  to  the  churches ;  but  such 
was  the  brutal  neglect  of  order  and  administration  in  tliose 
days  (which  some  people  persist  in  calling  the  “  good  old 
times”)  that  the  cemeteries,  left  untended  and  uninspected, 
became  rank  charnel-houses  and  hotbeds  of  pestilential 
infections,  spreading  death  and  disease  over  the  whole 
town.  Paupers  were  buried,  it  seems,  without  coffins,  and 
often  laid  no  deeper  than  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  prowling,  hungry  dogs  and  cats  came  and 
dug  them  up  at  night,  and  mangled  Uiem ;  no  one  took  the 
ains  to  inter  the  carcasses  again,  and  people  who  had 
usiness  in  a  church-yard  stumbled  right  and  left  upon 
bleached  bones,  mangled  corpses,  and  half  putrefied  bodies. 
The  “  Cimeticre  des  Innocents  ”  was  the  worst  in  Paris. 
Built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  it  is  computed  that 
within  seven  centuries  no  less  than  1,200,000  people  were 
buried  in  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  it  had 
become  such  a  frightful  fever  nest  that  tlie  National  As¬ 
sembly  decreed,  in  1790,  that  inhumations  should  no  lontrer 
take  place  within  churches  or  the  graveyards  attached^to 
them,  but  that  thenceforth  cemeteries  should  be  opened 
outside  the  town.  All  the  bones  and  skulls  in  the  “  Cime- 
tidre  des  Innocents  ”  were,  some  time  after,  taken  to  stock 
the  Catacombs;  and,  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1804,  the  new 
and  magnificent  cemetery  now  called  Pere  la  Chaise  was 
0[>encd  without  the  town  ;  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
had  not  then  been  built,  and  Paris  proper  was  consider¬ 
ably'  smaller  than  it  is  now. 

rdre  la  Chaise,  which  is  situated  on  a  height  whence  all 
Paris  is  visible,  in  a  splendid  panorama,  beneath  one,  has 
often  changed  its  name  and  destination  before  being  what 
it  now  is.  Under  Francis  I.  it  was  called  “Champ 
I’Eveque  ”  (Bishop’s  field),  and  a  gibbet  stood  in  its 
centre.  The  culprits  who  were  hanged  here  were  such  as 
had  been  condemned  within  the  Archbishop  of  Paris’ 
suburban  jurisdiction,  and  their  number  was  neither  few 
nor  far  between.  Under  the  last  of  the  Valois  the  ground 
was  bought  by  an  exceedingly  wealthy  grocer,  one  of  the  few 
men  who  succeeded  in  making  a  fortune  by  retail  trade 
during  those  troublous  times.  His  name  was  Regnault, 
and  on  ttie  site  of  the  bishop’s  gibbet  he  erected  a  villa  so 
Bumptu  JUS  and  cosey  that  people  christened  it  “  La  Folie 
Regnault”  (Regnault’s  Folly),  for  it  seemed  indeed  follv 
that  a  man  who  had  sold  salt  and  pej>per  all  his  life  should 
wish  to  end  his  days  as  comfortably  as  a  nobleman. 
Brantome  remarks  in  some  indignation,  that  the  staircase 
of  the  villa  was  of  marble,  and  that  in  winter  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  scarlet  cloth,  a  luxury  unheard  of  elsewhere 
than  in  a  royal  palace.  Moreover,  and  this,  especially, 
oxcites  the  chronicler’s  amazement,  the  daughters  of 
Regnault  (the  “  girls  Regnault,”  as  he  calls  tlfem)  wore 
robes  of  silk  to  go  to  mass,  “  and  *ilk  Hockingt  of  the  kind 
just  iniu  nted,  hut  which  it  was  not  seemly  for  girls  of  such 
condition  to  put  on  token  the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Guise 
wore  stockings  of  cloth,  except  on  great  occasions.”  These 
stockings  seem  to  have  made  a  hole  in  the  opulent  grocer’s 


fortune,  for  he  left  little  to  his  son,  and  the  latter,  having 
forgotten  his  habits  of  economy  in  the  life  of  ease  he  had 
been  leading,  very  soon  found  himself  beggared.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  “  Folie  Regnault”  left  the  hands 
of  Its  owner,  and  passed  into  those  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  just  beginning  to  establish  their  power  in  France 
by  buying  land,  or  getting  it  given  them,  wherever  there 
was  a  square  foot  to  sell.  In  1652,  the  young  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  driven  from  Paris  by  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war, 
saw  from  the  hill  wherein  had  stood  the  grocer’s  villa  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Aatoine  between  the 
Prince  of  Conde  and  Marshal  Turenne.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  the  place  took  the  name  of  Mont  Louis  (Mount 
Louis),  which  it  kept  until  1C76,  when,  having  become 
Crown  property,  it  was  presented  by  the  king  to  his  con¬ 
fessor,  the  famous  Jesuit  La  Chaise  —  a  man  who  merits 
the  execration  of  all  Protestants  far  more  than  even  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medicis,  who  ordered  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  This  terrible  queen,  at  all  events,  risked  her 
life  and  the  erown  of  her  children  in  the  appalling  coup 
d'Aat  she  directed  against  the  Huguenots.  Moreover,  she 
had  been  constantly  and  violently  assailed  by  the  Protes¬ 
tant  party  under  Coligny,  and  in  crushing  her  adversaries 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  she  was  only  following  the 
policy  taught  by  Machiavelli,  and  practised  for  her  exam¬ 
ple  by  her  own  fiither,  Cosmo  de  Medici.  The  Jesuit  La 
Chaise  was  a  fiend  of  a  mueh  more  dangerous  kind. 
Making  a  pretext  of  religious  fervor,  there  was  no  diaboli¬ 
cal  measure  to  which  he  did  not  resort  in  order  to  perse¬ 
cute  the  Protestants.  It  was  he  who  counselled  the  revo- 
eation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  instead  of  employing 
I  the  immense  influence  he  possessed  over  Louis  XlV.  to 
'  advise  good  actions  to  this  misguided  monarch,  he  never 
did  anything  else  but  push  him  to  deeds  of  oppression  and 
injustice.  His  private  life  was  not  more  ereditable  than  his 
public.  The  splendid  villa  he  erected  on  his  estate  was  a 
strange  dwelling  for  a  man  who  had  made  vows  of  poverty 
and  Christian  humility,  and  all  day  long  his  antechambers 
were  filled  with  crowds  of  statesmen,  generals,  and  noble¬ 
men  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  to  leave 
costly  presents,  which  he  took  good  care  ever  to  refuse. 
The  villa  of  Pore  la  Chaise  was  for  some  years  as  regularly 
and  as  fashionably  attended  as  Versailles,  and  when  the 
Jesuit  died,  he  bequeathed  the  property,  together  with  the 
better  part  of  his  wealth,  to  his  corporation.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France  in  1765,  the  estate 
of  Pdre  la  Chaise  was  sold  to  help  pay  the  numerous 
creditors  of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  society,  and 
it  fell  then  to  a  retired  farmer-general  of  taxes,  who  lived 
there  until  the  great  revolution,  with  its  bloody  tide,  came 
to  sweep  him,  with  countless  other  of  his  colleagues,  on  to 
the  scalfold  of  the  guillotine.  During  the  Republic  the 
princely  property  was  overrun  with  ramc  grass  and  weeds; 
men  and  animals  ran  loose  in  it  as  they  pleased,  and  a 
sort  of  permanent  fair  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
stalls  was  established  on  the  grounds  by  hordes  of  nomad 
vendors.  In  1804  the  municipal  council  purchased  it  of 
the  heirs  of  its  last  owner,  and  upon  the  site  where  first 
had  stood  a  gibbet,  after  that  the  pleasure  villa  of  a  grocer, 
then  for  a  day  the  tent  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  finally  the 
mansion  of  an  intriguing  Jesuit,  and  of  a  rapacious  farmc^ 
general,  w.as  raised  the  mortuary  chapel  which  exist*  to 
this  day. 

There  are  few  cemeteries  in  Christendom  so  striking  in 
appearance  as  that  of  Pbre  la  Chaise,  and  we  may  add 
that,  except  in  Mohammedan  burying-grounds.  which  are 
for  the  most  part  infinitely  more  sumptuous  than  those  of 
Christians,  there  are  none  in  the  world  so  full  of  handsome 
monuments  and  tasteful  sculptures.  Our  English  ceme¬ 
teries  look  cold,  and  the  tombstones  in  them  are  for  the 
most  part  ugly  and  bare.  Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  since 
the  Catholic  and  Ritualistic  revival  has  set  in,  attempts 
have  been  made  here  and  there  to  introduce  tombstone 
decoration,  but  there  has  been  little  diversity  in  these  first 
ventures.  All  that  has  been  tried  in  the  way  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  is  the  substitution  of  red  capitals  for  black,  and  ^e 
timid  sculpturing  of  a  cross  or  two  upon  very  “  High 
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Church  ”  graves.  The  exalted  party  of  the  Anglican 
Church  has  not  yet  forgotten  the  very  rough  handling  to 
which  suspected  Papists  were  subjected  during  two  hun- 
dicd  years  in  our  isles,  and  it  will  not  be  astonishing  if 
they  wait  for  some  time  longer  before  giving  full  c.areer  to 
their  imagination  in  the  matter  of  graveyard  ornamen¬ 
tation.  The  French,  meanwhile,  will  continue  to  erect 
tombs  much  more  graceful  and  imposing  than  ours,  and  their 
cemeteries  will  continue  to  present  an  aspect  such  as  one 
might  in  vain  look  for  in  any  burying-ground  in  England. 

Upon  entering  P6re  la  Chaise  by  the  grand  entrance, 
one  nnds  one’s  self  in  an  immense  alley  some  five  hundred 
yards  long,  with  footpaths  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  hearse- 
road  in  uie  middle.  The  black-liveried  porter  consults 
an  enormous  folio  ledger  when  one  asks  him  where  is 
situated  any  particular  grave.  He  gives  one  the  number 
of  the  tomb,  and  with  it  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it 
stands,  for  this  huge  metropolis  has  its  streets  as  well  as 
living  towns,  and,  lor  the  matter  of  that,  it  has  its  cottages 
and  Its  mansions,  its  hovels  for  the  poor,  and  its  marble 
dwellings  for  the  rich,  its  poor  six-feet  graves,  with  no 
stones  to  mark  them,  and  its  grand  vaults  with  armorial 
sculptures,  where  sleep  together  families  of  earls,  of  dukes, 
of  prelates,  and  its  ministers. 

These  vaults,  for  the  most  part,  border  the  grand  alley, 
and,  as  one  walks  up  it  with  the  crowds  on  the  2d  of 
November,  one  can  see  opened,  one  after  another,  all  those 
chill  dwellings  in  which  are  interred  some  of  the  finest 
names  in  h'rance  —  the  Larochefoucaulds,  the  Mouthy s, 
the  Talleyrands,  the  La  Tremoilles,  the  Luxembourgs,  and 
the  Choiseids.  All  their  vaults  are  surmounted  by  little 
chapels,  into  which  one  can  look  through  the  bars  of  the 
iron  gates,  and  which  contain,  in  some  cases,  very  precious 
works  of  art  —  vases,  statues,  and  miniature  altars.  In 
some  a  light  is  kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night, 
and  in  some  a  bouquet  is  laid  regularly  every  morning,  no 
matter  what  season.  There  was  a  very  high  and  noble 
dachuss  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  who  was  married  in 
1829  to  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Guards,  of  whom  she  was 
^sionately  fond.  She  lost  nim  the  following  year  in  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  from  that  time  till  she  died  in 
1868,  came  every  day,  without  omitting  a  single  one,  and 
laid  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  upon  his  vault. 

But  it  is  not  the  tombs  of  the  nobility  that  chiefly  occupy 
the  casual  visitor  at  Pbre  la  Chaise.  First,  one  looks  for 
the  graves  of  Elo'isa  and  Abelard,  whose  remains  were 
presented  to  this  cemetery  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  who 
nad  preserved  them  during  the  Revolution.  After  that 
there  is  the  tomb  of  Molibre,  with  its  simple,  eloquent, 
and  proud  ^itaph — “Moliere”  —  nothing  else;  the 
grave  of  La  Fontaine ;  that  of  Tallien,  the  famous  actor  ; 
of  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  and  General  Foy  —  the 
three  great  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
under  the  Restoration  ;  and  then  come  the  monuments  of 
the  illustrious  captains  of  the  First  Empire  —  Massdna, 
the  “  darling  of  victory ;  ”  Serrurier ;  Kcllerman  ;  Ney, 
the  favorite  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  the  servant  who 
paid  his  loyalty  to  his  master  most  dearly ;  Jourdan,  and 
the  illustrious  Lafayette.  Amongst  the  philosophers  and 
artists  we  see  Saint  Simon,  the  Socialist,  who  committed 
suicide  in  despair  at  seeing  his  wild  theories  take  so  little 
toot  in  the  public  mind ;  Volncy ;  Chappe,  the  inventor  of 
fsl^aphs ;  Louis  David,  the  painter  who,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  planted  his  easel  three  days  successively 
on  the  scaffold  to  copy  the  dying  looks  of  the  victims  ; 
Gretry ;  Mehul,  the  composer  ;  I^lille,  the  translator  of 
Hilton ;  Alfred  do  Musset,  the  imitator  of  Byron ;  and 
B^ac,  the  great  novelist,  whose  name  is  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  in  France  at  the  present  moment.  The  tombs  of 
th^  great  men  are  almost  all  of  them  very  simple,  and 
the  epitaphs  have  a  conciseness  which  we  should  do  well 
to  imitate  in  England  for  the  sepulchres  of  our  celebrities. 
“Good  wine  needs  no  bush,”  says  the  proverb;  and  a 
gt^t  man,  one  may  add,  needs  no  wordy  scroll  of  epithets 
ud  praises  to  chronicle  his  deeds.  What  is  there  more 
snblime  than  that  Latin  epitaph :  — 

Sta,  viator,  heroem  calcsw  I 


and  what  is  there  more  touching  than  those  words  which 
Madame  Dupin  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb 
(Madame  Dupin  was  the  mother  of  three  famous  juriscon¬ 
sults,  one  of  whom  is  still  alive)  :  — 

Ci-git  la  mbre  des  trois  Dupins. 

(Here  lies  the  mother  of  the  three  Dupins.) 

It  was  past  five  o’clock  when  wo  had  finished  our  inspection 
of  the  great  cemetery  on  the  Fbte  des  Morts.  Night  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  its  shadows  were  mingling  with 
those  of  the  prostrate  forms  that  still  lay  kneeling  beside 
the  {jraves.  The  chapel  bell  began  slowly  to  toll  the  hour 
for  clearing  the  grounds  ;  the  crowds  of  mourners,  men  and 
women,  children  and  parents,  rose  and  wound  in  long 
streams  through  the  labyrinth  of  funeral  alleys;  ten 
minutes  more,  and  a  few  laggers  alone  remained  behind  to 
take  a  la.st  look  at  the  graves ;  in  another  ten  minutes  the 
flood  of  visitors  had  half  rolled  through  the  principal  gates ; 
in  half  an  hour  the  gardens  were  deserted  —  not  a  weejjer, 
not  a  man  remained.  But  already  the  great  city  helow 
h.ad  begun  to  light  up  its  streets  ;  the  gas  jets  gleamed  in 
endless  rows  of  fire  ;  the  noise  and  hubbub  recommeneetl 
as  wont,  and  before  the  tears  shed  that  day  had  yet  had 
time  to  dry  upon  the  tombs,  laughing  and  feasting  had 
begun  once  more,  and  the  mourners  had  returned  to  their 
joys,  their  duties,  and  their  pleasures. 
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A  SMALL,  low-roofed,  stifling  room,  from  the  rough-hewn 
log  walls  of  which  the  plaster  of  clay  and  dried  leaves, 
which  serves  it  as  mortar,  peeps  in  long  parallel  lines  up  to 
the  very  roof;  a  huge  tiled  stove,  with  its  invariable  “  bed- 
place  ”  on  the  top ;  an  enormous  prairie  of  a  bctl,  recalling 
Sergeant  Kite’s  description  of  the  “  bed  of  honor,  in  which 
ten  thousand  men  might  lie  and  never  feel  each  other ;  ” 
a  little  oil-lamp,  throwing  into  strong  relief  the  wolfs  head 
that  grins  on  the  wall,  the  gilt-edged  picture  of  the  saint 
in  the  farther  corner,  and  the  rough,  bearded,  low-hrowed 
faces  of  the  four  men  who  are  supping  cabbage-soup  witli 
little  wooden  ladles  out  of  the  immense  pine-wood  bowl  on 
the  rickety  table ;  a  little,  square  double-window,  through 
which  the  great  waste  of  snow  without,  half  seen  by  the 
fitful  gleams  of  moonlight  that  shimmer  through  the  driving 
clouds,  appears  and  vanishes  like  a  nightmare.  Such  is 
the  scene  at  which  I  find  myself  assisting,  one  bitter  De¬ 
cember  night,  amid  the  boundless  solitudes  of  the  Don. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  Cossack  village  (or  indeed  a  Russian 
village  of  any  kind)  can  scarcely  be  pronounced  a  desirable 
residence,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  various  unregistered 
tenants,  who  exact  rent  instead  of  paying  it;  but  my 
travels  in  snake-breeding  Arabia,  and  cockroach-hunting 
Egypt,  among  the  scorpions  of  Syria,  and  the  tarantulas  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago,  had  long  since  case-hardened  mo 
to  such  phenomena ;  and  on  a  blustering  winter  night,  with 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  a  genuine 
Russian  storm  burj'ing  the  roads  fathom-deep  in  drifting 
snow,  shelter  is  worth  having,  even  when  attended  by  the 
risk  of  seeing  a  cockroach  take  a  header  into  your  glass 
from  the  ceiling,  or  finding  a  grand  parade  of  what  Mark 
Tapley  would  call  “wampires”  going  on  in  your  coat 
pocket. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  nowadays  for  every  tourist 
who  has  happened  to  deviate  fifty  miles  from  the  Iwaten 
track,  to  proclaim  the  feat,  as  if  he  were  Bruce  and  Living¬ 
stone  in  one,  and  to  hold  up  his  “  new  route  ”  for  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  all  true  believers  in  Murray  and  Bradshaw. 
Among  such  by-ways  of  travel,  the  line  of  the  Don  merits 
a  higher  place  than  it  has  vet  attained.  All  the  great 
rivers  of  Russia  are  more  or  less  desolate ;  but  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  Don  is  unique.  The  loneliness  of  the  Volga, 
the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  is  that  of  an  old  world  de8erte<l ; 
the  loneliness  of  the  Don  is  that  of  a  new  world  still  un¬ 
peopled.  Towards  sunset,  especially,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  landscape  becomes  wild  and  dreary  to  the  last 
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degree.  The  light  fading  slowly  over  the  vast  treeless 
plain;  the  gathering  shadows  stealing  over  the  sandy 
shores  and  long  low  islets,  till  all  is  wrappd  in  ghostly 
dimness ;  the  dead,  grim  silence,  broken  only  by  the  plash 
and  welter  of  the  sullen  waters,  or  the  long,  shrill,  melan¬ 
choly  cry  of  some  passing  bird,  —  all  produce  an  effect  im¬ 
possible  to  describe. 

And  what  a  study  is  the  Cossack  himself!  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  the  barbaric  waifs  and  strays  which 
the  ebb  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  stranded  upon  the 
shores  of  the  nineteenth.  Those  who  have  seen  him  only 
as  the  tamed  lounger  of  great  cities,  tending  horses  or 
opening  doors  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  can  hanlly 
conceive  him  as  he  appears  in  his  native  deserts,  embracing 
his  comrade  one  miuute  and  knocking  him  down  the  next, 
now  snoring  fur  hours  on  the  top  of  his  stove,  wrapped  in  a 
greasy  sheepskin,  and  now  rushing  over  the  steppe  like  a 
hurricane,  with  his  shaggy  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and 
his  small,  deep-set,  glittering  eyes  glancing  restlessly  from 
side  to  side  like  those  of  a  bird  of  prey,  a  magnificent  relic 
of  the  men  who  were  the  scourge  of  Poland  and  Crim-Tar- 
tary,  in  the  grim  old  days  when  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  wrong  in  those  of  every  one 
else. 

Among  these  men  I  had  been  domiciled  for  weeks,  and 
had  enjoyed,  with  the  keen  relish  of  one  tasting  a  little 
plain,  wLulesome  barbarism  after  a  long  surfeit  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  their  wild  war-songs  and  barbaric  dances,  their  hot 
fights  and  boisterous  merry-makings,  their  quaint  old- 
world  traditions,  and  even  their  recent  tossing  of  myself  on 
high,  as  a  sjiecial  honor,  in  imitation  of  the  old  custom  of 
raising  their  chief  on  a  shield  after  his  election.  When¬ 
ever  I  entered  a  Cossack  hut,  I  looked,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  an  abundance  of  good  songs  and  racy  stories, 
plenty  of  rough,  good-humored  banter,  a  little  boyish 
horse-play,  and  an  untiring  fiow  of  fun  and  jollity.  But 
on  this  particular  evening,  1  am  not  ten  minutes  in  the 
company  of  my  four  convive*  without  seeing  that  there  is 
something  wrong.  After  the  first  greeting,  the  whole  four 
are  utterly  silent ;  and  to  me,  who  know  how  these  rough, 
jovial,  over-grown  children  shout,  and  chaff,  and  push  each 
other  about,  and  laugh  from  mere  fulness  of  high  spirits,  this 
unwonted  silence  has  in  it  something  grim  and  portentous. 
From  time  to  time  I  notice  them  e)  iug  each  other  fur- 
tivelv,  as  if  awaiting  the  mention  of  a  subject  which  no 
one  liked  to  be  the  first  to  introduce.  At  length  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  an  im]>etus  to  the  conversation  myself. 

“  Well,  brothers,  how  are  the  .wolves  behaving  down 
here  this  winter  ?  ” 

The  question  is  a  natural  one  at  this  place  and  season, 
and,  to  such  born  sportsmen  as  these,  ought  to  be  specially 
acceptable ;  but  had  I  proposed  the  immediate  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  emjieror,  niy  hearers  could  hardly  seem  more 
astounded  and  dismayed. 

•  “  They’re  behaving  well  enough,  master,”  >  says  one  of 
the  younger  men  at  length,  with  an  air  of  such  extreme 
frankm  ss  that  I  feel  sure  he  is  lying.  “  Tliey  must  be 
keeping  Christmas  at  home,  we  see  solittle  of  them.’’ 

“  Ach,  Alexey  Stepanovitch,  won’t  there  be  a  lighted 
match  on  your  tongue  for  that  I  ”  breaks  in  a  grizzled  old 
fellow  beside  him.  “  If  God  is  angry  with  us,  can  we  mend 
the  matter  by  telling  lies  about  it  ?  If  the  Pan  Aiiglitehanin 
(Master  Englishman)  stays  with  us  another  day  or  two, 
he’ll  see  enough  of  how  the  wolves  are  behaving.” 

And  then,  as  if  this  frank  avowal  had  fairly  broken  the 
iire,  one  dismal  story  began  to  trickle  out  after  anotlier. 

“  Look  at  Ostap  the  woodman,  last  week,  not  enough  of 
him  left  to  feed  a  hen  I  ” 

“  And  Stepan  Kostenko’s  *  cow  killed  ;  and  Dmitri  Mar- 
Jiako’s  two  dogs  eaten  t’other  day  I  ” 

“  And  Father  Arkadi’s  horse  gobbled  upon  the  Novo- 
lioiietz  road ;  and  he  half  frozen  l>y  having  to  stick  in  a 

*  This  i-  perhaps  the  beat  rvadaring  of  the  untraoilitable  “  Pan,”  re¬ 
tained  from  the  Poles  \>j  the  Coaeacks,  and  including  all  titles  from  Mr.  to 
Tour  Grace 

*  The  Cossack  names  differ  from  the  Russian  in  tbs  termination  ”  ko,”  in¬ 
stead  of  ”  off,”  or  “  iu." 


tree  for  safety,  till  the  commissioner  came  by  in  his  sledge 
and  took  him  down !  ” 

“  But,”  remark  I  at  length,  “  are  your  hands  numbed, 
then,  that  you  let  them  ravage  this  way,  without  warmino 
their  porridge  for  them  ?  Surely  four  Cossacks  are  a  mateS 
for  a  dozen  wolves  any  day.” 

Young  Alexey’s  eyes  flash  fire  at  this  taunt,  and  he 
opens  his  mouth  to  reply.  For  a  moment,  I  hope  that  the 
reproach  may  pique  him  into  divulging  the  mystery  which 
has  begun  to  provoke  me  ;  but  before  he  can  speak,  the 
old  graybeara  lifts  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of  warnino. 
“  Listen  I  ”  says  he,  under  his  breath.  “ 

We  rise  to  our  feet,  and  stand  listening  in  silence.  The 
old  Cossack  “  khootor  ”  (farm-house),  in  which  we  now  are, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  kind.  In  the  centre  is  a  vast 
square  cattle-yard,  flanked  on  two  sides  by  the  kitchens 
and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  community,  and  the  stables 
and  cow-houses ;  while  the  other  two  sides  of  the  square 
are  formed  by  wood-sheds,  store-rooms,  wash-houses,  etc. 
'The  whole  structure  is  surrounded  by  an  enormous  pali¬ 
sade,  entered  by  a  gate  of  e<pial  height ;  and  in  the  eastern 
angle  of  it,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  great  waste  of 
snow  outside,  is  the  room  in  which  we  arc  now  standinv. 
'The  clouds  are  still  hurrvin"  across  the  sky  as  wildly  as 
ever,  and  all  without  looks  dim  and  spectral  ;  but  the  roar 
of  the  wind  lulls  for  a  moment,  and  in  that  dead  pause  there 
comes  from  the  far  distance  a  long,  weird,  dismal  howl. 

”  One  might  think,”  says  the  old  man  in  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per,  “  that  those  are  not  wolves,  but  howlers  of  another 
Kind." 

The  last  words,  and  still  more  the  tone  in  which  they  are 
uttered,  impress  me  with  a  creeping  horror,  which  I  can 
neither  explain  nor  shake  off ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
deep  voice  of  my  host,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  breaks  in 
with  words  even  more  ominous  :  “  It’s  time  for  you  to  go 
and  watch,  my  lads,  and  I’ll  do  the  same.  Remember  to 
cross  yourselves  and  say  a  prayer,  one  and  all ;  we  need  it 
when  THKY  are  about.’’ 

The  men  nod,  and  file  out  into  the  darkness  like  a  train 
of  spectres.  As  soon  as  we  are  left  alone,  my  host  rises 
and  confronts  me,  with  a  kind  of  stern  gladness  in  his  eyes, 
like  a  brave  man  on  the  brink  of  some  desperate  adven¬ 
ture. 

“  Pan  An"litchanin,”  says  he,  looking  me  full  in  the  face, 
“  you  are  a  CIhri.stian  and  a  brave  man,  and  I  can  say  to 
you  what  I  could  not  say  to  those  lads  yonder.  They’re 
stout  fellows  as  ever  were ;  but  against  anything  that  they 
don’t  understand,  they’re  like  reeds  in  a  spring  flood. 
You  are  the  man  I  want.  'The  devil  is  abroad  among  us 
just  now  ;  will  you  stand  by  me  against  him  ?  ” 

I  look  at  the  man  in  mute  wonder.  There  is  a  kind  of 
exaltation  (no  other  word  will  express  it)  in  bis  look  and 
manner,  which  for  the  moment  transfigures  and  almost 
glorifies  him  ;  but  it  is  not  the  excitement  either  of  delir¬ 
ium  or  of  intoxication.  Whatever  his  purpose  might  be,  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  it  clearly  before  him. 

“  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then  ?  ”  ask  I. 

“  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to-morrow  night,”  an.swers 
my  host  in  a  stern  whisper,  “  and  to  keep  watch  for  such 
game  as  you  have  never  yet  fired  at  in  all  your  travels. 
Will  you  do  it‘(” 

“  Come,  that  sounds  interesting ;  why  not  try  it  to¬ 
night  ?  ” 

Tchi.xtarenko  answers  merely  by  pointing  through  the 
window  ;  but  one  glance  in  that  direction  suftices.  In  lhat 
storm  no  man  could  live  for  half  an  hour ;  and  its  fury 
seemed  to  be  increasing. 

“  To-morrow  be  it,  then,”  respond  I.  “  But  what’s  thii 
wonderful  game  that  you’re  going  to  introduce  me  to  ?  ” 

“Listen!”  replies  the  Gossan  solemnly.  “You  Eng¬ 
lish  hear  of  strange  things  in  your  travels  — did  you  ever 
hoar  of  a  ‘  Vov-kulak  ’  ?  ” 

I  give  an  involuntary  start.  Dimly,  like  a  half-forgotten 
dream,  there  comes  back  to  me  at  the  sound  of  that  name 
a  weird  image  of  undefined  horror ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  I 
strive  to  attach  any  distinct  shapie  to  it. 

“  It’s  the  name  we  give  to  transformed  men,”  explains  m 
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host,  noticing  iny  puzzled  look ;  “  those  to  whom  Satan 
nres  power  to  take  the  shape  of  wolves  or  other  wild 
^asts,  and  in  that  form  to  work  mischief  to  those  whom 
they  hate.  These  ill  deeds  that  our  lads  were  telling  of 
just  now, —  do  you  think  they  were  the  work  of  common 
wolves?  If  they  were,  I  should  not  fear  them.  7'hey  are 
the  work  of  the  Vov-kulak  !  ” 

Thu  terrible  earnestness  of  the  man’s  tone  and  manner 
impress  me  in  my  own  despite ;  and  I  start  unconsciously 
as  another  long  dreary  howl  from  without  comes  floating 
amid  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

“  It  is  not  only  that  they  devour  horses  and  cattle,”  he 
continues,  “  but  they  will  assail  Christian  men  —  aye,  and 
kill  them!  Father  Arkadi,  now,  the  other  day  —  do  you 
think  any  common  wolf  would  have  hunted  him  like  that  ? 
He  is  a  holy  man,  and  therefore  the  servants  of  the  devil 
hate  him.  But  here’s  the  difficulty  —  that  it  is  only  as 
wolves  that  these  brutes  can  be  hurt  or  slain  ;  for  in  their 
human  shape  no  one  can  recognize  them.  But  what  am  I 
doing  to  tire  you  with  this  long  story,  when  the  most  famous 
of  the  Vov -kulaks  is  an  Englishman  himself?  ” 

“  How’s  that  ?  ”  ask  I,  staring. 

*  Why,  is  it  not  so  ?  ”  asks  the  Cossack,  looking  at  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise.  “  Feodor  Nikeltin,  the  courier,  who 
came  through  our  village  from  Peter  (St.  Petersburg)  the 
other  day,  told  us  of  a  famous  Englishman,  Dr.  Davido- 
ritch  Livenshton,  who  had  the  power  of  changing  himself 
into  a  lion,  and  in  that  shape  went  all  over  Africa,  and 
fought  with  another  lion,  and  killed  him,  but  got  his  own 
arm  broken  in  the  fight  ;  and  how  at  last  the  black  sorcer¬ 
ers  whose  magic  was  stronger  than  his,  took  him  prisoner ; 
and  how  the  empress  of  England  is  now  sending  out  an 
army  to  rescue  him.” 

This  matchlessly  characteristic  version  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone’s  career  almost  overcomes  my  gravity,  in  spite  of  the 
grim  solemnity  of  the  narrator ;  but  the  next  words  make 
me  serious  enough. 

“  Pan  Anglitchanin  I  would  your  heart  be  firm  to  take  a 
man’s  life,  if  you  knew  him  to  be  an  evil-doer  and  a  servant 
of  Satan  ?  ” 

“  I  would  not  willingly  shed  blood,”  answer  I ;  “  but  if 
it  had  to  be  done.  I’d  do  it !  ” 

“  Listen,  then  I  ”  says  Tchistarenko,  in  a  stern  whisper. 

“  You  were  at  Ligovo  the  other  day  —  did  you  see  Ostap 
Goorko,  the  rich  corn-dealer,  there  ?  ” 

“  No ;  the  day  that  I  was  there  he  was  from  home.” 

The  terrible  change  that  comes  over  the  Cossack’s  face 
at  my  answer,  cannot  be  conveyed  in  words. 

“  He  was  from  home  —  and  I  know  where !  If  it  please 
God,  his  time  is  come,”  says  Tchistarenko,  with  the  stern 
triumph  of  a  Puritan  cuirassier  about  to  charge  the  “  godless 
horsemen  ”  of  Lunsford  and  Goring. 

“  Why,  Zacharr  Timopheievitch,”  ask  I,  fairly  puzzled, 

“  what  on  earth  has  Goorko  to  do  with  these  man-wolves 
of  yours  ?  ” 

“  Haven’t  you  guessed  it,  then  ?  Ostap  Goorko  is  the 
Vov-kulak !  ” 

The  day  which  followed  the  strange  revelation  narrated 
•hove,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  always 
interests  me  in  the  highest  degree  —  the  demeanor  of  a 
brave  man  about  to  encounter  a  deadly  peril.  I  have  my¬ 
self,  in  the  course  of  an  adventurous  life,  had  ray  nerves 
tried  by  every  kind  of  pressure.  I  have  gone  bird’s-nesting 
on  the  worst  precipices  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  waited 
twenty  minutes  in  a  dentist’s  anteroom  ;  I  have  walked  un- 
srmed  and  alone  through  a  mob  of  Arab  fanatics,  and  been 
examined  for  classical  honors  at  Oxford ;  but  I  question 
very  much  whether,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  courage, 
this  rude,  untravelled,  ignorant,  semi-savage  with  whom  I 
found  myself  so  strangdy  associated,  was  not  far  my  su¬ 
perior.  We  Western  Europeans,  enlightened  to  the  verge 
scepticism,  with  the  weird  shadows  of  mediaeval  supersti¬ 
tion  lying  ages  behind  us,  naturally  find  it  hard  to  see  any 
heroism  in  confronting  an  imaginary  peril ;  but,  looked  at 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  risk  which  Tchistarenko  was 
xbout  to  run  might  have  put  to  shame  many  a  feat  that  has 


earned  its  place  in  history.  According  to  his  own  belief, 
he  was  about  to  do  battle  with  a  monster  of  preternatural 
strength  and  ferocity,  gifted  with  unlimited  capacities  of 
evil,  and  supported  by  the  manifest  power  of  Satan  him¬ 
self  ;  yet  he  was  ready  to  go  forth  against  it,  and  fight  with 
[  it,  even  to  his  own  destruction,  if  only  he  might  “  save 
j  those  of  his  village  from  harm.”  “  This  is  a  man  worth 
knowing,”  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  at  the  Cossack’s 
set  lips  and  knitted  brow,  and  tried  to  imagine  his  feelings 
at  the  prospect  of  what  lay  before  him. 

[  All  that  day  Tchistarenko  was  very  quiet  —  going 
through  his  ordinary  work  as  methodically  as  ever,  but 
still  wearing  a  thoughtful,  somewhat  stern  look,  as  of  one 
upon  whose  mind  grave  interests  are  weighing.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  never  thought  of  asking 
whether  I  still  intended  to  accompany  him  —  feeling  cer¬ 
tain  that,  having  once  undertaken  the  adventure,  1  corld 
have  no  thought  of  drawing  back.  Nor,  indeed,  had  1 ;  but, 
despite  my  utter  disbelief  in  the  mythical  “  Vov-kulak,”  I 
began  to  feel  strangely  excited  towards  evening,  as  though 
the  contagion  of  Tchistarenko’s  grim  superstition  had  in¬ 
fected  me  in  spite  of  myself.  Far  down  in  the  secret  soul 
of  the  hardest  and  most'  practical  man  alive  (deny  it  as  he 
will),  there  is  still  a  hidden  fund  of  superstition,  a  lurking 
sympathy  with  the  unseen  and  unknown ;  and  many  of  the 
strangest  anomalies  recorded  in  history  are  traceable  to  the 
sudden  awakening  of  this  feeling  after  years  of  torpor.  It 
was  not  without  a  secret  thrill  that,  turning  round  from  the 
window,  through  which  I  had  been  reconnoitring  the  state 
of  the  snow,  I  saw  my  companion  take  down  his  long  gun, 
and  begin  to  load  it. 

“  Surely  it’s  not  time  to  start  yet,  Zacharr  Timopheie¬ 
vitch  1  ” 

“  Not  for  three  hours  and  more —  but  I  like  to  have  all 
ready.” 

We  relapsed  into  silence.  The  pale  gray  light  of  the 
short  winter  day  was  dying  away  from  the  great  waste  out¬ 
side,  and  a  ghostly  dimness  began  to  creep  over  it.  Night 
drew  on  —  cold,  dreary,  dismal :  an  utter  desolation,  an 
immense  silence,  as  if  the  world  itself  were  dead,  and  only 
we  two  kept  living,  living  on.  And  there  was  something 
in  this  blank,  overwhelming  stillness  infinitely  more  weird 
and  ghastly  than  all  the  uproar  of  the  preceding  night. 

“  Our  game  will  be  abroad  to-night,  never  fear,”  said 
Tchistarenko,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “  Folks  say  the  devil 
loves  a  storm  —  but  that  is  not  true  u  it  is  when  all  is  calm, 
and  men  are  not  expecting  him,  that  he  pounces  upon 
them !  ” 

Our  evening  meal  was  despatched  in  utter  silence  ;  and 
the  moment  we  had  finished,  the  Cossack  stuck  his  knife  in 
his  belt,  slung  his  gun  over  his  shoulders,  bowed  his  head 
toward  the  little  picture  of  his  patron  saint  with  a  few  mut¬ 
tered  words  of  fervent  prayer ;  and  then,  turning  to  me, 
said  simply  :  “  I  am  ready !  ” 

We  sallied  forth  in  silence.  By  this  time  it  was  so  dark 
that  I  had  to  grope  my  way ;  but  to  the  unerring  instincts 
of  my  companion,  night  and  day  were  alike.  Bidding  me 
keep  fast  hold  of  his  shoulder-strap,  he  went  on  swiftly  and 
surely  as  a  bloodhound,  through  the  silent  village.  Ever 
and  anon,  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  windows  of  a  hut 
flashed  into  momentary  relief  the  skeleton  limbs  of  frozen 
trees,  starting  up  from  the  snow,  and  huge  drifts  hanging 
over  us  as  if  alreadv  toppling  to  crush  us  in  their  fall ;  and 
the  utter  silence  and  desolation  of  this  dreary  march  through 
the  darkness,  the  grim  taciturnity  of  my  guide,  the  myste¬ 
rious  horror  of  the  work  that  lay  before  us,  began  to  weigh 
upon  me  like  a  nightmare.  At  length,  as  we  left  the  last 
hut  behind  us,  and  reached  the  border  of  the  vast  trackless 
waste  beyond,  a  pale  shadowy  gleam,  struggling  through 
the  great  mass  of  blackness  that  lowered  overhead,  b^ 
tokened  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

“  See  I  ”  cried  the  devout  Russian,  in  a  tone  of  stern 
triumph,  “  God  has  lit  his  candle  for  us,  that  we  may  over¬ 
throw  the  spirits  of  darkness  I  Now,  Pan,  this  is  the  place ; 
you  get  behind  that  stone,'and  I’ll  get  behind  this  one ; 
and  then  let  it  be  as  God  wills  I  This  is  an  accursed  place, 
and  the  evil  creature  will  be  sure  to  pass  through  it.” 
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I  looked  round  with  a  start  of  sudden  recognition,  and 
could  not  but  admire  the  stubborn  bravery  which  had 
prompted  this  iron  man  to  select  deliberately  for  his  place 
of  ambush  a  spot  which  must  have  been  more  terrible  to 
him  than  a  battery.  It  was  a  deep  gully,  or  rather  fosse, 
barely  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  walk  abreast,  and 
flanked  by-two  enormous  boulders  about  five  paces  apart  —  ' 
one  half  upright,  the  other  flat  on  the  ground  —  and  both 
bearing  a  strange,  goblin  resemblance  to  the  human  shape, 
which  was  hideously  exaggerated  by  the  fitful  moonlight. 
According  to  a  weird  popular  legend,  which  I  had  already 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  village  patriarch,  the  recumbent 
block  was  the  transformed  figure  of  a  traveller  lost  in  the 
snow,  whose  cries  had  attracted  to  the  spot  a  passing  wood¬ 
man  ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of  lending  any  assistance,  was 
just  about  to  murder  and  rifle,  the  helpless  man,  when  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  terminated  his  own  life,  and  left  him 
to  be  an  enduring  monument  of  divine  retribution.  The 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  two  masses  —  the  one  lying  pros¬ 
trate,  the  other  apparently  straining  toward  it  —  is  still  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  peasantry  in  confirmation  of  the  dismal 
story ;  and  a  bribe  of  fifty  roubles  would  not  embolden  the 
bravest  man  in  the  province  to  approach  the  fatal  spot 
after  nightfall.  Here,  therefore  (as  if  in  order  that  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  horror  might  be  wanting  to  this  fearful  melodrama), 
we  took  up  our  post ;  and,  cowering  behind  the  fatal 
boulders,  awaited  in  grim  silence  the  coming  of  our  mys¬ 
terious  enemy. 

Weary,  weary  work,  crouched  on  the  snow,  in  cold  and 
darkness,  with  the  bitter  night-air  creeping  like  a  palsy 
through  one’s  cramped  limbs,  and  car  and  eye  alike 
strained  to  the  utmost,  all  in  vain.  Ten  times  over,  in  the 
course  of  that  dreary  vigil,  I  seem  to  hear  the  distant  howl 
and  patting  feet  of  our  awful  visitant ;  or  to  see  its  yellow, 
murderous  eyes  gleaming  through  the  ghostly  semi-darkness 
that  encompasses  me.  To  these  succeed  other  and  wilder 
vbions.  The  grim,  half-human  figure,  in  whose  shadow  I 
crouch,  seems  to  writhe  and  struggle  in  agony :  its  gaunt 
companion  rises  erect,  and  strides  forward,  with  ujnifted 
arm,  to  act  again  the  deed  of  murder.  I  see  tlie  savage 
grin  of  the  one,  the  imploring  anguish  of  tlie  other ;  and 
Ste  horrible  fancy  that  my  comrade  is  dead,  or  paralyzed, 
and  that  I  am  virtually  alone  with  the  living  dead,  pulses 
through  me  like  an  electric  shock.  Hark  I  what  sound  is 
that  which  comes  moaning  over  the  great  waste  ?  And 
there,  again  and  again ;  and  now  clear,  and  loud,  and  un¬ 
mistakable  !  Not  the  long,  dreary  wail  of  the  prowling 
wolf,  in  his  unsatisfied  hunger  ;  but  a  short,  sharp,  snarling 
cry  —  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast  in  full  sight  of  its  prey,  and 
just  about  to  seize  it. 

“  Ready,  Pan  Anglitchanin  ;  he’s  coming  I  ” 

At  the  sound  of  that  firm,  manly  voice,  at  the  actual 
presence  of  the  long-expected  danger,  my  nerves  are 
steeled  once  more.  I  cock  my  revolver,  and  peer  warily 
round  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Far  out  on  the  great  waste  of 
snow,  I  see,  in  the  shimmering  light  of  the  half-clouded 
moon,  a  dim,  gray  shadow  gliding  toward  me,  swiftly  and 
silently,  like  a  spirit  of  evil.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes, 
till  I  can  see  the  long,  narrow,  cruel  head,  the  fierce  yellow 
eye,  the  tongue  lolling  out  from  between  the  sharp  white 
fangs.  A  moment’s  pause  on  the  ridge  above  me,  bringing 
its  gaunt  figure  into  hideous  relief  against  the  sky,  and  then 
down  it  shoots  into  the  gully,  right  past  the  spot  where  I 
lie  hid.  Crack  goes  my  revolver,  and  a  sharp  howl  of  pain 
shows  that  the  shot  has  told ;  but  before  I  can  fire  again, 
the  loud  bang  of  Tchistarenko’s  gun  answers  from  the 
right ;  and  then  a  snarling,  worrying  noise,  which  I  know 
oiuy  too  well.  I  sprang  toward  the  sound ;  but  at  that 
moment  a  cloud  overcast  the  moon,  and  1  could  barely  dis- 
tin^ish  a  confused  heap  of  man  and  beast  struggling  in  a 
whirl  of  spraying  snow,  and  so  mingled  together  that  1 
dared  not  strike,  for  fear  of  killing  my  friend.  As  I  stood 
hesitating,  a  hand  suddenly  emerged  from  the  shapeless 
mass  :  there  was  a  steely  gleam  in  Uie  shadowy  moonlight ; 
a  dull  “  plug  ”  twice  repeated,  like  the  sound  of  a  spade 
struck  into  soft  earth  ;  and  Tchistarenko  sprang  to  his  feet, 
with  a  long  deep  gasp,  like  the  first  breath  of  a  returned 
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diver.  At  the  same  moment,  the  moon  burst  forth  ai^ain 
in  all  its  splendor,  lighting  up  a  scene  worthy  of  Fuseli. 
Over  a  background  of  unending  snow,  dim  and  spectral  as 
a  nightmare,  the  two  great  rocks  rose  gauntly  up  in  the 
moonlight,  casting  shadows  more  grim  and  goblin  than 
themselves.  Below,  the  black  gully  yawned  like  the  mouth 
of  a  grave  ;  but  on  the  crest  of  the  great  drift  above  it,  in 
the  full  glory  of  the  moonlight,  lay  a  huge  gray  wolf,  stark 
and  dead,  its  mighty  jaws  gaping  wide  with  the  gasp  of  its 
last  agony  ;  and  over  it  stood  Tchistarenko,  dripping  blood 
from  a  fearful  wound  in  his  shoulder,  but  with  a  light  of 
stern  triumoh  on  his  iron  face  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

“  God  be  thanked.  Pan,  who  delivered  him  into  our 
hands  I  See,  your  ball  has  broken  his  right  fore-paw,  and 
mine  has  gone  through  his  neck.  Pll  just  put  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  him,  and  then  we  can  go  in  peace  :  he’ll  do  no 
more  harm  after  that.” 

He  gashed  the  wolfs  side  crosswise  as  he  spoke ;  and, 
without  even  stopping  to  bandage  his  own  hurt,  set  off 
homeward  at  such  a  pace  that  1  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  him.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
death  of  Goorko,  the  suspected  were-wolf,  took  place  that 
very  night ;  and  on  my  return  a  few  months  later,  1  found 
Tchistarenko’s  fame  established  throughout  the  entire 
province,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from  the  fury  of 
the  Vov-kulak. 


MORRIS’S  NEW  POEM.« 

The  conception  and  arrangement  of  Mr.  Morris’s  last 
poem  are  singularly  refined  and  perfect ;  and  it  is  written 
throughout  with  an  intensity  and  seriousness  which  many 
readers  will  be  inclined  to  contrast  favorably  with  the  half 
querulous,  half  indolent  insouciance  which  runs  through 
much  of  the  “  Earthly  Paradise,”  and  finds  a  definite  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  Apology  and  U Envoi.  The  poem  begins 
with  a  conversation  between  Giles  and  Joan,  who  are  two 
married  peasants,  in  a  crowd  at  the  pageant  of  an  emper¬ 
or’s  marriage.  They  speak  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  and 
the  imagery  of  their  speeches  is  homely,  and  Joan  mistakes 
the  marshal’s  sergeant  for  a  knight :  otherwise  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  peasants  out  of  Arcadia  ever  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  such  elegant  simplicity  and  propri¬ 
ety.  Then  after  a  short  song,  which,  like  all  in  the  poem, 
begins  with  the  words,  “  Love  is  Enough,”  the  emperor 
and  empress  appear  and  exchange  lofty  courtesies  about 
their  love  in  heroic  triplets,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
burden.  Then  we  have  the  mayor  in  alliterative  lines  beg¬ 
ging  leave  to  present  a  play.  He  feels  called  to  apologize 
for  the  subject,  which  seems  to  depreciate  rank  and  pros¬ 
perity  ;  as  equally  of  course  he  regards  the  rank  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  with  loyal  complacency  ;  equally  of 
course  they  give  a  gracious  dispensation  for  the  play  to 
proceed. 

The  story  of  the  play  deals  with  familiar  elements ;  but 
they  are  treated  in  an  abstract,  passionate  way,  that  is  any¬ 
thing  but  familiar.  Pharamond  succeeds  his  father,  who  is 
killed  in  battle,  and  for  five  years  works  wonders  in  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  'Through  all  these  years  he  has  been 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  maiden  in  a  valley  shut  in  by 
mountains,  over  which  the  only  pass  lies  through  a  yew 
wood.  At  last  he  breaks  down  under  his  longing;  and, 
after  passing  nine  days  in  lethargy,  sets  off  with  his  foster- 
father  to  find  the  realitjr  of  the  vision.  It  seems  they  met 
with  many  adventures  in  their  search  ;  but  these  are  only 
used  for  a  scene  of  dreamy  reminiscences ;  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  inquire  which  come  from  Calprdncde,  whieb 
were  invented  for  a  story  which  upon  reflection  the  poet 
did  not  care  to  tell.  It  is  not  till  the  search  has  lasted  for 
years,  and  hope  has  failed,  that  Love  reveals  himself,  and 
then  withdraws  to  make  w^  for  the  beloved  in  the  very 
valley  of  the  vision  where  Pharamond  has  lain  down  in  a 
mist  to  die.  While  Pharamond  has  been  longing  for  her, 
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^xalais  has  been  longing,  not  yet  for  him,  but  for  love  ;  and 
10  when  she  sees  him,  she  too  recognizes  that  she  has  been 
longing  for  the  meeting. 

After  the  first  raptures  are  over,  Pbaramond,  to  please 
his  foster-father,  and  to  gratify  his  natural  self,  or  what  is 
left  of  it,  goes  back  to  his  kingdom  to  resume  it  if  he  can. 
He  finds  that  Theobald  the  constable  (whose  laches  did 
much  to  aggravate  his  early  difficulties)  has  usurped  the 
throne  to  the  general  satisfaction.  Accordingly  he  goes 
back  to  his  love  under  the  impression  that  he  is  too  good 
for  a  king,  and  that  there  would  be  little  pleasure  in  con- 
qnering  his  subjects  after  conquering  their  enemies.  The 
emperor  and  empress  are  mueh  pleased  with  the  play,  and 
wish  in  vain  that  they  could  make  friends  with  the  players ; 
but  they  are  cut  off  by  their  rank  from  a  felicity  which  is 
reserved  for  Giles  and  Joan.  After  each  scene  there  is  a 
musical  interlude,  which  becomes  more  and  more  like  a 
hymn  ;  and  Love  delivers  an  address  to  the  audience, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  like  a  sermon  by  a  saint ; 
tnd  the  talk  of  Giles  and  Joan  as  they  go  home  from  the 
show,  lets  the  reader  down  gently  and  happily  to  common 
life  again. 

When  we  pass  from  the  conception  to  the  execution,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  rieh,  rapturous  mel¬ 
ody  of  the  songs,  which  are  all  in  long  anapaestic  stanzas 
with  double  rhymes,  that  have  an  echo  here  and  there  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  —  perhaps  inevitable,  but  hardly  welcome. 
We  extract  the  last  and  the  sweetest :  — 

"  Love  is  Enough !  Ho,  ye  who  seek  saving. 

Go  no  further ;  come  hither;  there  have  been  who  have  found 
it, 

And  these  know  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Craving; 

These  know  the  Cup  with  the  Roses  around  it ; 

These  know  the  World’s  Wound  and  the  balm  that  hath 
bound  it: 

Cry  out,  the  world  heedeth  not,  ‘  Love,  lead  ns  home  !  ’ 

"  He  leadeth.  He  hearkeneth.  He  cometh  to  yon- ward ; 

Set  your  faces  ns  steel  to  the  fears  that  assemble 
Round  his  goad  for  the  faint,  and  his  scourge  for  the  forward  : 
Lo  his  lips,  how  with  tales  of  last  kisses  they  tremble  1 
Lo  his  eyes  of  all  round  that  may  not  dissemble ! 

Cry  out,  for  he  heedeth,  ‘  0  Love,  lead  us  home !  ’ 

"  0  hearken  the  words  of  his  voice  of  compassion : 

‘  Come,  cling  round  about  me,  ye  faithful  who  sicken 
Of  the  weary  unrest,  and  the  world’s  passing  fashion  I 
As  the  ram  in  mid-moming  your  troubles  shall  thicken. 

But  surely  within  you  some  Godhead  shall  quicken. 

As  you  cry  to  me  heeding,  and  leading  you  home. 

‘“Come  —  pain  ye  shall  have,  and  be  blind  to  the  ending! 
Come  —  fear  ye  shall  have,  mid  the  sky’s  overcasting  1 
Come —  change  ye  shall  have,  for  far  are  ye  wending ! 

Come  —  no  crown  ye  shall  have  for  your  thirst  and  your 
fasting. 

But  the  kissed  lips  of  Love  and  fair  life  everlasting  I 
Cry  out,  for  one  heedeth  who  leadeth  you  home.’ 

"  Is  he  gone,  was  he  with  us  1  —  ho,  ye  who  seek  saving, 

Go  no  further ;  come  hither ;  for  have  we  not  found  it  ? 

Here  is  the  House  of  Fulfilment  of  Craving ; 

Here  is  the  Cup  with  the  Roses  around  it. 

The  World’s  Wound  well  healed,  and  the  balm  that  hath 
bound  it : 

Cry  out  I  for  he  heedeth,  fair  Love,  that  led  home.” 

'Die  following  lines  are  perhaps  as  fair  a  sample  as  can 
be  isolated  of  the  tone  and  doctrine  of  Love’s  discourses :  — 

“  Have  faith,  and  crave  and  suffer,  and  all  ye 
The  many  mansions  of  my  house  shall  see 
In  all  content :  cast  shame  and  pride  away. 

Let  honor  gild  the  world’s  eventless  day. 

Shrink  not  from  change,  and  shudder  not  at  crime. 

Leave  lies  to  rattle  in  the  sieve  of  Time  ! 

Then,  whatsoe’er  your  work-day  gear  shall  stain. 

Of  me  a  wedding-garment  shall  ye  gain 
No  God  shall  dare  cry  out  at,  when  at  last 
Your  time  of  ignorance  is  overpast ; 

A  wedding-garment  and  a  glorious  seat 
Within  my  household,  e’en  as  yet  be  meet.” 


The  last  line  seems  hardly  finished;  and  there  are  other 
indications  here  and  there  that  Mr.  Morris  has  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  his  easy  mastery  in  abandoning  the  ruder  form  of 
the  heroic  couplet  which  he  inherited  from  Chaucer.  The 
writer  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of  a  more  serious  fault : 
with  all  his  gracious,  delightful  fervor,  Love  argues  and 
insists  too  much ;  his  discourses  are  not  merely  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  poem,  they  are  a  defence  of  it,  almost  a  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  it  is  only  a  very  youthful  literature  which  is 
ingenuous  enough  to  permit  itself  such  confidences.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  might  be  said  that  the  several  disguises  of  Love,  who 
sometimes  appears  as  a  maker  of  images,  sometimes  as  a 
maker  of  pictured  cloths,  have  little  viUue  for  the  reader; 
though,  if  there  could  be  found  worthy  actors  and  a  fit 
audience,  they  would  add  another  grace  to  the  pageant. 

It  is  hard  to  pronounce  upon  a  single  trial  whether  the 
revival  of  alliterative  rhythm  will  be  a  permanent  addition 
to  our  poetical  resources.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Morris  himself  has  gained  by  it  a  greater  directness 
and  energy  of  expression,  and  consequently  more  of  the 
eloquence  of  passion,  and  this  without  any  sacrifice  of  del¬ 
icacy  ;  but  after  all  he  has  not  yet  shaken  our  impression 
that  the  harmony  of  regular  metre  was  a  decided  artistic 
progress. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Azalais,  as  she 
sees  Pharamond  asleep :  — 

“As  one  hearkening  a  story,  I  wonder  what  cometh. 

And  in  what  wise  ray  voice  to  our  homestead  shall  bid  him. 

O  heart,  how  thou  faintest  with  hope  of  the  gladness 
I  may  have  for  a  little  if  there  he  abide. 

Soft  there  shaft  thou  sleep,  love,  and  sweet  shall  thy  dreams  be. 
And  sweet  thy  awaking  amidst  of  the  wonder 
Where  thou  art,  who  is  nigh  thee  —  and  then,  when  thou  seest 
How  the  rose-boughs  hang  in  o’er  the  little  loft  window, 

And  the  blue  bowl  with  roses  is  close  to  thine  hand. 

And  over  thy  bed  is  the  quilt  sewn  with  lilies. 

And  the  loft  is  hung  round  with  the  green  Southland  hang- 
ings. 

And  all  smellcth  sweet  as  the  low  door  is  opened. 

And  thou  tamest  to  see  me  there  standing,  and  holding 
Such  dainties  as  may  be  thy  new  hunger  to  stay  — 

Then  well  may  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  not  remember 
Thine  old  woes  for  a  moment  in  the  freshness  and  pleasure. 
And  that  I  shall  be  part  of  thy  rest  for  a  little.” 

Perhaps  the  anapaestic  movement  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
too  unbroken ;  indeed,'there  are  whole  paragraphs  that  only 
want  rhymes  to  remind  us  of  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he 
writes  in  a  minor  key.  But  we  feel  it  is  ungracious  to 
criticise  music  at  once  so  rich  and  so  simple  :  the  idyllic 
grace  of  Azalais’  awaking  shyly  to  the  consciousness  of  love 
furnishes  the  ideal  relief  after  the  passionate  scene  in  which 
Pharamond’s  hushed,  intense  expectation  passes  through 
sweet  music  into  the  trance  in  which  she  finds  him. 

The  charm  of  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ”  was  that  it  gave 
us  the  picturesqueness  of  earth  with  the  atmosphere  of 
fairy-land ;  we  drifted  along  a  swift  current  of  adventure 
under  a  sky  heavy  with  sweet  dreams,  through  which  the 
dew  of  death  fell  without  dimming  the  sunshine :  we  were 
amused  and  yet  enthralled.  In  his  new  work  Mr.  Morris 
demands  more  of  the  reader;  instead  of  abandoning  him¬ 
self  to  a  passive  fascination,  he  has_  to  be  penetrated  with 
a  profound  and  earnest  passion :  we  have  to  live  in  the 
poem,  not  to  dream  of  it.  Consequently  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  “  Love  is  Enough  ”  attracts  fewer  readers  than  the 
“  Earthly  Paradise  ;  ”  though  those  who  are  attracted  will 
be  held  longer  under  a  deeper  spell.  Those  outside  the 
charmed  circle  will  perhaps  complain  that  the  figures  which 
move  within  are  shadowy,  because  their  own  desire  does 
not  burn  within  them. 


ENGLISH  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

The  representatives  of  various  scientific  societies  have 
been  requesting  the  Government  to  send  a  new  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  'The  proposal  is  that  a  couple  of 
whalers,  with  a  crew  of  sixty  men  each,  should  follow  the 
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well-known  route  by  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Smith’s  Sound. 
One  of  the  ships  would  be  stationed  some  distance  within 
Smith’s  Sound,  whilst  tlie  other  would  advance  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  northwartl.  From  the  point  which  it 
reached  sledge  parties  would  start  in  the  early  spring,  and 
explore  the  unknown  region  in  various  directions.  In  the 
event  of  an^  accident,  the  expedition  could  fall  back  upon 
station  in  Smith’s  Sound,  and  thence  upon  the  Danish 
.  H  ements  in  Greenland.  Various  benefits  to  science  are 
promised  as  the  reward  of  Uie  expedition,  and  it  is  added 
that  “  another  generation  of  naval  officers  will  be  trained 
in  ice-navigation,”  and  that  England  will  regain  its  pre¬ 
eminence  in  Arctic  adventure.  Is  it  worth  while  ?  Do 
the  advantages  suggested  counterbalance  the  expenditure 
and  ihe  risk  to  life  which  are  necessarily  involved? 
Should  we  reopen  that  chapter  of  our  naval  history  which 
was  closed  by  tbe  last  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  or 
should  we  resolve  that  such  a  wild  goose  chase  is  unworthy 
of  a  sensible  people,  and  leave  the  empty  honors  which  it  I 
may  proiluce  to  tne  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Americans,  who 
have  taken  up  the  task  which  we  abandoned,  or  to  the  vol¬ 
untary  activity  of  our  countrymen  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Geographical,  Geological,  Linnaean,  and 
Anthropological  Societies  and  various  bodies  interested  in 
meteorological  investigations,  are  of  course  in  favor  of  any 
adventure  which  promises  to  accumulate  new  facts.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sherard  Osborne  is  of  course  in  favor  of  any  adven¬ 
ture  which  is  adventurous.  And  equally  of  course  theie 
are  a  good  many  people  who  agree  with  the  Timen  that  the 
whole  thing  is  folly.  Why  spend  money  and  risk  life  on  a 
matter  of  sheer  curiosity  ?  What  good  will  it  do  if  we 
give  names  to  a  few  more  plants  which  pick  up  a  wretched 
existence  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice  ;  if  we  add  a  few 
more  columns  to  meteorological  tables  already  sufficiently 
wearisome  to  the  ordinary  mind  ;  or  even  discover  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  race  of  human  beings  long  cut  off  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  outside  world,  who  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  offer  important  advantages  to  British  commerce,  or  even 
to  have  developed  any  new  and  surprising  discoveries  in 
politics  or  science  ?  If  men  choose  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  at  their  own  expense,  to  encounter  such  rLsks,  we  can 
of  course  have  no  objection.  We  shall  look  on  with 
amusement  and  l>e  glad  to  read  the  account  of  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  as  we  read  tbe  accounts  of  neckbreaking  ascents  of 
the  Matterhorn.  It  might  be  worth  while  for  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  publisher,  or  for  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  to  send  out  an  expedition  on  the  chance  of  being  able 
to  pnduce  the  next  sensation  of  the  season.  But  a 
Government  should  abstain  from  chimerical  pursuits,  and 
be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  curiosities  which,  according 
to  Mr.  I.K)we’8  celebrated  illustration,  lie  “behind  the 
north  wind.”  I..et  fools  or  heroes  seek  for  Eldorado  at  the 
source  of  the  Nile  or  the  North  Pole  if  they  please ;  but 
let  us,  as  befits  sensible  Englishmen,  sit  at  home,  fold  our 
hands,  and  confine  our  assistance  to  bestowing  popular  ap¬ 
plause  on  the  successful,  and  laughing  at  those  who  fail. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  obvious 
common  sense,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
decisive  of  the  question.  The  advocates  of  the  expedition 
have  put  forward  some  arguments  which  are  not  very  im¬ 
pressive,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their 
views.  We  cannot,  for  example,  attach  very  much  weight 
to  the  supposed  advantages  of  training  a  new  generation 
of  naval  officers  in  ice-travelling.  The  accomplishment  is 
not  one  of  veiy-  general  use.  The  primary  use  of  our  navy 
is  to  fight ;  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  question  of 
naval  supremaev  will  be  decided  by  actions  fought  amongst 
icebergs  and  polar  bears.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  the  de¬ 
sirable  lesson  of  how  to  keep  an  ironclad  right  side  upper¬ 
most,  or  even  how  to  reduce  a  hostile  ironclad  to  the  in¬ 
verse  porition  ;  and  that  is  a  problem  of  more  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  navy  than  the  best  method  of  tackling  ice-floes 
and  extracting  a  ship  from  a  floating  pack.  Even  here, 
indeed,  we  are  reminded  by  Sir  Henry  nawlinson  that  the 
experience  gained  may  come  in  usefully  in  a  few  years. 
We  shall  have  an  Antarctic  expedition  on  our  hands  in 
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1882,  in  order  to  observe  tbe  transit  of  Venus;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  very  desirable  to  have  officers  as  exjierienced 
as  Sir  James  Ross  in  varieties  of  ice  work.  The  argimient 
might  possibly  be  encountered  by  the  Timea  b^  suggesting 
that  we  do  not  care  much  about  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Why  should  not  that  excellent  planet  be  allowed  to  inter¬ 
pose  itself  between  us  and  the  sun  without  our  exhibiting 
an  indecent  curiosity  as  to  its  movements  ?  What  does  it 
matter  to  us  whether  the  earth  is  a  few  thousand,  or  even 
million,  miles  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre  of  its 
orbit  than  we  had  suptiosed  ?  We  ^et  on  very  well  as  it 
is,  and  can  predict  eclipses  with  quite  sufficient  aceuracj 
for  all  purposes  of  navigation.  If  we  can  determine  the  po¬ 
sition  of  any  point  on  the  earth’s  surface  within  a  mile,  why 
should  we  bother  ourselves  to  try  to  make  our  calculations 
accurate  within  an  inch  ?  Luckily  for  the  scientific  world, 
there  is  a  creditable  sound  about  the  transit  of  Venus. 
We  have  preiedents  in  favor  of  an  accurate  observation; 
and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  altogether  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  which  we  are  no  more  permitted  to  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  than  of  the  eejuator.  Why  this  should  be  is 
one  of  those  mysteries  which  tve  are  quite  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Astronomy,  whatever  the  reason,  has  a  position 
conceded  to  none  of  the  sister  sciences.  ITie  minutest  fact 
almut  a  comet  is  regarded  as  justifying  any  amount  of 
trouble  expended  in  its  observation ;  whilst  a  meteorolog¬ 
ical,  a  geological,  or  a  chemical  discovery  is  not  entitled  to 
anything  like  the  same  degree  of  interest.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  many  people  are  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
in  reganl  to  what  may  be  called  the  junior  sciences, 
which  is  oddly  represented  in  Addison’s  ridicule  of  the 
“  Virtuoso.”  Poor  Nicholas  Gimcrack  is  ridi  tiled  in  the 
Guardian  for  the  contents  of  the  remarkable  will  in  which 
he  beejueathed  his  worldly  goods  to  his  relations.  To  his 
wife,  for  example,  he  left  a  box  of  butterflies,  a  drawer  of 
shells,  a  female  skeleton,  and  a  dried  cockatrice  ;  whilst  he 
disinherited  his  eldest  son  John  for  “  having  spoken  disre¬ 
spectfully  of  his  little  sister,  whom  I  keep  by  me  in  spirit! 
of  wine,”  and  cut  him  off’  with  a  single  cockleshell.  .\d- 
dison  declares  that  he  has  seen  a  beetle  valued  at  twenty 
crowns  and  a  toad  at  a  hundred,  and  he  lays  down  as  a 
general  rule  “  that  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obscene  in 
the  common  notions  of  the  world  looks  grave  and  philo¬ 
sophical  in  the  eye  of  a  virtuoso.”  The  world  had  yet  to 
learn,  and  a  good  part  of  it  has  still  to  learn,  that  it  is  really 
a  proof  of  philosophy  to  see  that  important  lessons  may  be 
learnt  from  the  trifles  which  it  despises.  The  'l  imex  obviously 
regards  the  gentlemen  who  wish  to  investigate  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  Alpine  regions,  to  study  the  geology  and 
the  meteorology  of  that  unknown  world,  much  as  Addison 
regarded  a  man  who  took  more  interest  in  caterpillars  and 
cockatrices  than  in  the  squabbles  of  Godolphin  and  Har¬ 
ley.  Newton’s  discoveries  had  struck  the  imagination  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  they  were  unable  to  conceive  that 
Mr.  Darwin  could  show  how  the  observation  of  beetles  and 
toads  might  suggest  inquiries  as  profoundly  interesting  to 
the  human  race  as  even  the  order  of  the  solar  system. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  school  which  maintains  on  philosoph¬ 
ical  grounds  that  all  these  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  spceiei 
and  other  such  profound  subjects  are  pure  waste  of  time, 
and  that  we  should  impose  a  strict  limit  upon  scientific  re¬ 
search.  VV’ith  these  philosophers  we  need  not  argue  at  the 
present  moment,  for  we  may  safely  assume  with  the  ove^ 
whelming  majority  of  scientific  observers  that  the  remotest 
inquiries  frequently  throw  a  startling  light  upon  questions 
of  daily  interest.  The  real  objection  does  not  come  from 
philosophic  theorists,  but  from  the  popular  dislike  to  any 
investigation  which  does  not  promise  an  immediate  and 
tangibm  result.  What  is  it  that  you  expect  to  find  in  tlK 
Arctic  regions  ?  is  the  question.  If  there  is  coal  there,  it 
will  never  turn  our  steam-engines,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
worth  discovering.  Certainly  the  reply  is  conclusive  from 
the  purely  commercial  point  of  view.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  discovery  of  coal  deposits  in  the  far  North  maj’ 
throw  a  very  singular  light  upon  the  previous  state  of  thii 
planet,  and  on  the  conditions  under  which  coal  formationi 
were  originally  deposited.  The  representatives  of  the  variooi 
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locictics  have  given  a  long  list  of  other  scienti&c  inquiries  |  which  have  not  much  opportunity  of  coining  to  light  in  a 
which  might  be  materiallv  advanced  by  an  Alpine  expedi-  |  Channel  cruise.  And,  nnally,  there  is  some  allowance  to 
tion.  The  mode  in  which  species,  whether  of  men,  plants,  i  be  made  even  for  sheer,  unadulterated  human  curiosity.  The 
or  animals,  are  modified  by  such  strange  conditions,  is  well  |  great  dramatic  effects  which  adorned  former  travels  can 
worth  examination.  What  practical  conclusions  might  ul-  .  hardly  be  repeated.  In  these  latter  days  there  is  no  room 
timately  follow  it  is  totally  impossible  to  say  ;  but  that  is  1  for  a  Columbus  or  even  for  a  Captain  Cook,  but  one  great 
the  very  reason  for  in(j|uiring.  If  you  could  say  before-  prize  is  still  left,  and  the  first  man  who  raises  his  natij,ip  \ 
hand  that  the  examination  of  matter  under  an  entirely  new  j  flagon  the  North  Pole  will  have  done  something  , 
jet  of  conditions  would  clear  up  such  and  such  points,  and  i  proud  of.  We  can  leave  the  South  Pole  to  our  descena- 
leave  such  others  untouched,  we  could  judge  precisely  j  ants  in  the  future  England  of  the  South  Seas.  Moreover, 
what  is  and  what  is  not  worth  examining.  What  do  you  it  seems  highly  probable  that  at  any  rate  a  region  might  be 
expect  to  discover  from  examining  the  precise  position  of  discovered  in  the  Arctic  regions  where  the  climate  is  more 
certain  dark  lines  in  a  spectrum  ?  was  a  question  which  tolerable,  for  consumptive  patients  and  others,  than  that 
might  have  been  very  plausibly  put  to  the  first  inijuirers.  under  which  we  are  now  suffering. 

The  answer  would  have  been.  We  don’t  know,  and  that  is 

just  why  we  iiujuire.  Human  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  - - r-T. 

we  cannot  safely  cut  oft'  any  part  of  the  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  is  open  to  us.  We  cannot  tell  where  the  dia-  ANIMAL  GROTESQUES, 

monds  are  buried,  and  therefore  we  must  systematically 

turn  over  every  corner  of  our  dwelling-place.  Very  often  '  It  is  curious  to  see  modern  science,  under  the  guidance 
our  researches  will  have  been  thrown  away  ;  and  still  more  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  great  intellectual  impulse,  so  far  return- 
often  we  shall  make  valuable  discoveries  when  we  were  '  ing  upon  its  tracks  as  to  find  a  new  store  of  humor  in  those 
looking  for  something  entirely  different.  There  is  a  very  i  grotesque  recasts  and  reconstructions  of  animal  forms  which 
large  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  of  which  we  know  next  j  amused  the  old  Greeks  and  Egyptians  with  the  conceptions 
to  nothing,  e.xcept  that  it  has  never  been  systematically  ex-  '  of  centaurs,  chimseras,  bird-headed  men,  and  so  forth, 
amineil,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  conditions  singularly  dif-  '  Here  are  two  humorous  books,  both  of  which  have  evi- 
ferent  from  any  that  prevail  elsewhere,  though  they  possi-  :  dently  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin’s  conception  that 
bly  reproduce  those  which  once  prevailed  over  a  vastly  I  the  divergence  of  different  directions  of  animal  develop- 
wider  area.  Nature  has  a  huge  laboratory  in  which  she  is  ,  ment  depends  upon  mere  incidents  of  climate,  foo<l,  the 
ever  trying  experiments  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Perhaps  we  characteristics  of  competing  races  of  animals,  and  so  forth, 
may  learn  nothing  by  inspecting  the  results.  Perhaps  we  all  of  which  incidents  differ  in  every  different  locality,  and 
should  learn  nothing  if  it  were  (lossible  to  make  a  vmage  that,  therefore,  the  real  combinations  of  animal  forms 
to  the  moon.  It  might  show  us  simply  a  repetition  of  just  might  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  are.  The 
the  same  phenomena  which  are  presented  on  the  earth,  j  drawings  of  “  Grotesijue  Animals,”  by  W.  E.  D.  Cooke, 
Yet  even  to  learn  that  would  be  to  learn  something;  are  efforts  of  fancy  in  exhausting  the  permutations  and  com- 
xnd  we  may  assume  that  if  a  million  or  two  of  money  binations  of  animal  forms  supposed  to  be  most  incompatible 
would  suffice  to  place  a  scientific  expedition  on  our  satel-  with  each  other,  and  are  full  of  the  humorous  extravagance 
lite,  the  expense  would  hardly  be  grudged.  Is  it  not,  then,  of  startling  and  monstrous  amalgamations.  The  other 
worth  while  to  send  a  couple  of  small  ships  to  a  region  so  book,  by  Mr.  Charles  Bennett  and  Mr.  Brough,  is  a  very 
unvisited  and  mysterious  as  the  precincts  of  the  North  clever  attempt  to  show  by  what  insensible  gradations  you 
Pole  ?  Tliey  may  conceivably  come  home  empty-handed,  can  make  almost  any  kind  of  animal  shade  off  into  man,  — 
but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  accumulate  an  amount  so  that  you  can  hardly  catch  the  graduations  by  which  you 
of  information  which  will  be  a  very  appreciable  contribu-  pass  from  the  prize  ox  in  the  stall  to  the  ox-headed  grazier 
tion  to  sidentific  knowledge.  If  the  thing  is  worth  doing  who  is  looking  at  him,  or  by  which  you  pass  from  the  dull 
at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  thoroughly  ;  and  as  the  assistance  and  greedy  vulture  to  the  dull  and  greedy  man  of  prey 
of  Government  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  expedition  who  fattens  on  the  garbage  of  human  society.  Mr.  Cooke’s 
being  fitted  out  with  the  desirable  completeness,  we  should  book  is  really  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  work  of  humor, 

hope  that  it  may  be  granted.  The  Challenger  has  just  been  so  gracefully  as  well  as  so  oddly  are  the  animal  forms  corn- 

despatched  with  general  approval  on  a  similar  mission  to  bined  into  the  most  nightmarish  of  new  species.  It  is  im- 
better-known  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  we  cannot  see  why  possible  to  describe  grotesque  effects  which  appear  solely 
the  very  same  people  who  applauded  the  liberality  of  the  to  the  eye  ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  oddity  of  the  con- 

Governiuent  in  that  instance  should  complain  of  an  ex-  ception  in  the  very  first  plate  in  the  book,  for  instance, 

pedition  which  is  a  natural  complement  to  the  other,  where  the  head  of  a  eockatoo  with  gay  ruftled  feathers  is 

and  promises  to  protiuce  results  of  equal  interest  and  issuing  from  a  spiral  (Ammonite)  shdl,  and  the  compound 
novelty.  creature  is  supported  by  a  single  stout  human  leg  and  foot. 

The  objection  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  go  to  the  while  a  lamb-headed  servant,  with  a  conical  (Turitelia) 
North  Pole  than  to  the  Pacific  scarcely  deserves  any  seri-  shell  for  a  fool’s  cap,  also  a  monoped,  follows  the  haughty 
0U8  notice,  if  indeed  it  is  not  an  argument  the  other  way.  cockatoo-headed  fop  at  a  respectful  distance.  These 
Whether  knowledge  of  ice-travelling  be  or  be  not  a  desir-  oddities  of  conception  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed.  But 
nble  accompli.shment  for  our  sailors,  the  spirit  of  adven-  the  grotesque  humor  of  both  books  is  evidently  due  to  the 
tore  certainly  deserves  encouragement.  We  should  not  new  impulse  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  given  to  the  conviction 
encourage  sailors  or  anybody  else  to  run  into  danger  sim-  of  a  physical  relationship  between  all  forms  of  animal  life, 
ply  for  the  sake  of  encountering  danger  ;  but  when  there  human  and  otherwise,  and  the  impression  he  has  given  us 
1*  s  legitimate  object  to  be  gained  at  the  peril  of  a  very  that  combinations  of  organs  which  are  arbitrary  and  im¬ 
moderate  risk,  tne  risk  becomes  rather  an  inducement  possible  under  existing  conditions  might  have  been  possible 
dun  otherwise.  We  are  indeed  coming  to  arguments  under  conditions  not  very  widely  varied.  What  were 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  tenns  of  pounds,  shillings,  exercises  of  the  merest  arbitrary  fancy  to  the  nations  of  the 
ud  pence  even  so  easily  as  those  derived  from  scientific  ancient  world,  have  gained  for  us  a  sort  of  remote  signifi- 
coosidcrations.  And  yet  they  should  have  their  weight,  cance  from  the  knowledge  how  very  slight  a  change  of 
nie  old  feats  of  Arctic  enterprise  were  well  worth  the  conditions  might  have  changed  the  direction  of  develop- 

price  we  paid  for  them,  even  though  the  northwest  pas-  ment,  so  that  what  was  grotesque  bv  virtue  of  its  arbitra- 

Mge  was  not  a  very  useful  discovery.  It  is  surely  worth  riness  to  the  ancient  world,  is  still  more  grotesque  to  us 
while,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  it,  to  keep  up  because  part  of  that  arbitrariness  has  disappeared.  As 
old  traditions  of  daring  and  self-reliant  enterprise  cousins  are  apt  to  feel  the  grotesqueness  of  the  moral  con- 
^ch  have  done  so  much  for  our  navy.  In  days  when  our  trasts  between  them  far  more  than  strangers,  for  the  very 

■ilors  could  not  emulate  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  it  was  reason  that  they  are  not  so  far  off  as  they  might  seem,  so 

•omething  to  give  them  a  field  for  exhibiting  qualities  the  new  sense  of  affinity  between  the  various  animal  types 
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and,fo^nj|8 .411(1. oi-gana  adils  a  certain  keenness  of  flavor  to 
the  grotcsqut'bcss  of  fhe  contrasts  they  present. 

For  the  word  “grotesque”  —  taken  primarily,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  twisted  and  distorted  character  of  forms 
seen  in  the  dim  light  of  a  grotto  —  applies  especially  to 
the  twisted  and  distorted  parties  on  human  functions  and 
passions  which  we  seem  to  see  winding  away  from  us  into 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  lower  animal  types.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  gave  its  rare  grotesqueness  to  the  wisdom  of 
.£sop.  The  voluntary  distortion  of  his  moral  wisdom 
when  it  was  made  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  frog,  or  the 
ass,  or  the  fox,  —  the  sens.e  of  the  relation  and  also  the 
disproportion  between  the  thought  and  cunning  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  men,  and  the  various  undignified  animals  whose 
forms  he  peopled  with  these  human  qualities,  —  produced 
exactly  that  impression  of  twisted  and  dislocated  forms 
which  is  implied  in  the  word  “grotesque.”  Hazlitt  has 
put  this  very  powerfully  in  commenting  on  iEsop’s  humor, 
saying  of  him  :  “  Ape  and  slave,  he  looked  askance  at 
human  nature,  and  beheld  its  weaknesses  and  errors  ‘rans- 

ferred  to  another  species . He  saw  in  man  a  talking, 

absurd,  obstinate,  proud,  angry  animal,  and  clothed  these 
abstractions  with  wings,  a  beak,  or  a  tail,  or  claws,  or  long 
ears  as  they  appeared  embodied  in  these  hieroglyphics  in 
the  brute  creation.  His  moral  philosophy  is  natural  his¬ 
tory,  He  makes  an  ass  bray  wisdom  and  a  frog  croak 
humanity."  If  A3sop  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have 
probably  felt  the  moral  grotesqueness  of  his  fables  to  be 
far  more  instead  of  less  striking.  The  odd  distortion  which 
his  fancy  invented  for  the  sake  of  efifect,  might  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  tone  of  semi-reality  now.  Our  cunning  may  really  be 
related  by  something  like  immemorial  descent  to  that  of 
the  fox,  —  our  rapacity  to  that  of  the  wolf,  —  our  industry 
to  that  of  the  beaver  or  the  bee.  Animal  passions  are  not 
so  much  the  distorted  forms  of  human  passions,  as  human 
passions  are  the  partially  straitened  forms  of  animal  pas¬ 
sions,  —  straitened  by  conscience  and  reason  and  the 
possession  of  a  divine  soul.  But  this  does  not  make  the 
grotesqueness  in  the  likeness  less,  but  rather  greater.  What 
we  see  in  the  animal  world,  still  bears  to  what  we  find  in 
ourselves  something  of  the  same  relation  that  a  gargoyle 
representing  a  human  head  bears  to  the  real  image  of  man  ; 
and  we  feel  the  thrill  and  pathos  which  is  invedved  in  all 
the  higher  forms  of  the  “  grotesque”  only  the  more  in  gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  animal  world,  so  far  as  we  really  believe  that 
there  is  a  common  ancestry  for  those  strange  instincts 
which  we  dimly  trace  winding  away  into  the  subterranean 
life  of  brute  existence.  Unciuestionably  one  reason  why 
the  grotesqueness  of  animal  life  is  taking  gradually  so  much 
more  important  a  place  in  the  modern  world  of  literature 
than  it  had  in  tlie  ancient,  is  that  in  the  ancient  world  it 
WM  connected  simply  with  the  sharp  contrasts  and  anal¬ 
ogies  traced  by  keen  intellectual  wit,  while  in  the  modern 
world  a  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the  lower  and  the 
higher  forms  of  life  is  growing  up  to  shade  off  the  intellect¬ 
ual  contrasts.  The  grotesque  suggestions  of  iEsop’s  fables 
have  no  pathos  in  them.  But  me  grotesque  suggestions 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  iEsops,  —  a  much  greater  than 
Aisop,  —  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  are  full  of  pathos,  and 
solely  on  this  account,  that  his  speaking  animals  have  a 
real  relationship  to  man,  and  feel  as  men  feel,  only  with  a 
more  embarrassed  and  limited  and  less  articulate  voice. 
The  kinship  between  the  lower  animals  and  man  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sources  of  the  higher  grotesque  effeets,  — 
those  effects  in  which  the  sense  of  ludicrous  difference  and 
distortion  is  modified  by  an  under-current  of  feeling  of  real 
affinity.  Andersen’s  “  Ugly  Duckling,”  his  toads  and 
storks,  and  a  hundred  other  of  his  creations,  have  all  the 
wisdom  and  wit  of  .£sop,  and  combine  with  it  a  tender 
feeling  of  animal  infirmity  as  akin  to  human  infirmity,  as 
well. 

And  it  is  probably  for  some  reason  of  the  same  general 
kind,  that  modem  literature  has  devoted  so  much  more 
attention  to  the  pathetic  side  of  what  is  most  grotesque  in 
man  himself.  Sir  Walter  S<K>tt’s  grotesques,  his  Dominie 
Sampson,  Davie  Gellatley,  Laird  of  Dumbie-dikes,  and  so 
forth,  almost  all  have  a  touch  of  the  kind  of  pathos  in  them 
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which  comes  from  a  sympathy  with  animal  inarticulateness, 
with  that  helplessness  of  nature  that  has  never  fully  gained 
the  faculty  of  speech  or  self-knowledge,  and  that  takes  us 
back  to  the  lower  races  of  creatures  for  illustrations  of  it 
It  was,  perhaps.  Sir  Walter’s  great  sympathy  with  animals 
that  gave  him  this  wonderful  power  of  sketching  the  inter¬ 
mediate  world  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness 
in  man.  Even  Shakespeare  shows  little  sign  of  this  kind 
of  command  of  the  grotesque.  His  fools  and  madmen, 
touching  as  they  arc,  are  not  touching  from  their  creatureli- 
ness,  but  from  eclipsed  or  disfigured  human  qualities.  And 
his  conceptions  of  Caliban  and  Ariel  have  none  of  that  sort 
of  pathos  in  them.  They  are  marvellous  feats  of  creative 
fancy,  but  do  not  excite  our  pity.  Even  on  the  stage  yon 
see  how  much  the  taste  for  the  higher  kind  of  grotesque 
feeling  has  grown.  Robson’s  greatest  cfl'orts  used  to  be 
produced  by  delineating  the  struggle  of  dumb  affections  to 
express  themselves  dimly  without  words,  in  actions  so  gro¬ 
tesque  that  you  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  but  the 
pathos  of  which  was  at  least  as  profound  as  their  humor. 
And  the  grotesque  humor  of  America  is  in  a  great  degree 
of  the  same  kind,  —  especially  in  such  poems  as  “  Little 
Breeches  ”  and  “  The  Prairie  Bell,”  and  such  tales  as 
Bret  Harte’s,  —  studies  of  rude  natures  helplessly  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  half-utterance.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 
great  Russian  author  Turguenieff  has  produced  studies  of 
the  grotesque  of  a  pathos  even  higher,  and  precisely  of  the 
same  tyi)e,  —  where  the  secret  of  the  pathos  lies  in  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  the  dumb,  unconscious, 
creaturely  phases  of  animal  or  human  feeling.  Indeed, 
every  writer  we  have  named,  from  Scott  to  Turguenieff, 
has  proved  that  his  sympathy  with  the  lower  animals  was 
as  living  as  his  sympathy  with  the  dumb  inarticulate  feel- 
inn's  of  men  hardly  yet  set  free  from  the  dumbness  of  the 
lower  animals.  Mr.  Darwin’s  doctrine  has  not  eome  before 
the  way  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  quite  new  current 
of  sympathy  between  our  raee  and  the  grotesque  germs  of 
human  feeling  in  the  races  beneath  our  own. 


FITZGERALD’S  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

With  the  exception  of  Byron,  there  is  certainly  no 
famous  literary  character  whose  career  is  more  suggestive 
of  adventure  and  wild  enterprise  than  that  of  the  novelist 
whom  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  attempted  to  describe.  A 
truthful  and  impart!^  biography  of  Alexandre  Dumas  is 
indeed  needed.  Few  among  his  contemporaries  have  been 
more  libelled  —  few  have  borne  a  heavier  burden  of  accu¬ 
sation.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dumas’  private  life  should,  to 
some  extent,  be  open  to  these  attacks  ;  yet  it  need  scarcelj 
be  observed  that  his  extravagance  anil  erratic  disposition 
have  been  magnified ;  and  it  must  be  put  down  as  a  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  man’s  personal  eccentricities  are  not  to  be  c()n- 
founded  with  his  literary  merits,  so  long  as  those  odditiM 
do  not  interfere  with  his  talent.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  Lord  Byron,  he  will  ever  be  the  author  of  “  Childe 
Harold ;  ”  and  Dumas  will  be  considered  first  as  the  writer 
of  the  “  Three  Musketeers.”  But  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
maintains  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  “  Three  Musket¬ 
eers,”  nor,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  favorite  romances  which 
have  carried  his  name  over  the  world.  Dumas,  says  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  has  a  distinct  claim  but  to  three  works  — -  two 
comedies  and  a  novel ;  “  Monte  Christo,”  “  Mademoiselle 
de  Belle  Isle,”  and  “  Un  Marriage  sous  Louis  XV.;”  naj 
even  “  Monte  Christo  ”  is  doubtful ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Fiti- 
erald,  by  dint  of  a  little  perseverance,  could  triumphantly 
emonstrate  that  the  comedies  are  from  other  pens,  too. 
Such  intelligence  is  surprising  indeed  ;  but  something  yet 
more  surprising  is  in  store,  as  we  shall  see ;  for  Alexandre 
Dumas  was,  in  his  biographer’s  opinion,  the  greatest  liter¬ 
ary  quack  who  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
an  undignified  pantaloon,  and  an  egregious  scamp  into  ffie 
bargain.  “  Henri  III.”  was  stolen  from  Schiller’s  “  Don 
Carlos,”  and  that  “  outrageous  ”  drama,  “  Antony,”  was  di^ 
honestly  taken  from  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  then  unpublished 
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«M»rion  de  Lorme,”  although  the  same  M.  Hugo  has  fre- 
qnently  asserted  that  the  eharce  now  repeated  by  the 
Msent  writer  is  a  calumny.  To  cut  matters  short,  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  is  bent  on  “  revealing  ”  Alexandre 
Pumas :  he  intends  to  divest  him  of  the  delusive  garb  of 

2utation,  and  present  him  as  the  “clever  adapter  of 
er  people’s  thoughts.”  Alexandre  Dumas  ransacked 
European  literature  with  unprecedented  levity.  We 
rather  thought  him  one  of  the  most  original  and  inventive 
rrriters  of  the  time,  but  it  seems  we  must  alter  our  opin¬ 
ion.  But  this  is  not  all.  Alexandre  Dumas  stands  rc- 
jponsible  for  the  demoralization  of  French  literature :  he 
has  corrupted  the  drama;  and,  not  content  with  giving  his 
gon  to  the  world,  he  has  supplied  him  with  hints  for  the 
pieces  which  bring  down  in  our  day  all  but  universal  rep¬ 
robation. 

This  great  criminal’s  biography  runs  thus.  He  was 
bom  at  Villiers-Cotterets  in  1802;  his  father  was  the 
General  Dumas  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Imj^rial  wars.  Young  Dumas  was  a  boor 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  a  small  place  was  obtained 
for  him  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans’  (the  future  Louis  Philippe) 
household.  His  father  died  penniless,  or  nearly  so,  when 
he  was  four ;  and  subsequently  he  had  to  support  his 
mother.  He  was  still  in  the  Duke’s  service  when  “  ilenri 
Trois”  was  played  at  the  Fran^ais  with  great  success. 
The  French  drama  was  then  undergoing  a  course  of  radi- 
csl  reformation ;  romanticism  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
Dumas  had  the  honor  to  enter  the  lists  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  innovators,  in  the  company  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  and 
Casimir  Delavigne.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  thinks, 
although  English  literature  had  great  influence  in  the  ref¬ 
ormation  of  the  French  stage,  Byron  and  Shakespeare 
were  only  esteemed  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  esteem 
them.  He  believes  that,  although  no  less  than  fifteen  or 
lixteen  translations  into  French  have  been  given  since 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  —  although  lew  French 
writers  of  merit  have  not  written  essays  on  his  works,  — 
although  Shakespeare  is  enthusiastically  admired  among 
our  neighbors,  —  Shakespeare’s  drama  has  never  been  open 
to  the  French  understanding. 

Soon  Dumas  began  his  career  of  adventure  and  literary 
plagiarism  in  earnest.  When  the  revolution  which  over¬ 
threw  Charles  the  Tenth  burst  out,  the  future  novelist 
lignalized  himself  by  a  curious  and  amusing  exploit.  He 
undertook  to  capture  the  powder  magazine  at  Soissons. 
He  started  in  a  post-chaise  with  two  friends,  hoisted  the 
tricolor  flag  on  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  walked  up  to 
the  oflScers  of  the  fort,  threatened  to  blow  their  brains  out 
if  they  did  not  capitulate,  took  them  prisoners,  and  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  Paris  with  the  powder.  This  adven¬ 
ture  sounds  like  one  of  D’Artagnan’s  feats.  Dumas  went 
next  on  a  mission  to  Vendee,  attired  in  a  fantastic  uniform, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  his  object  was 
no  less  fantastic  than  his  dress,  flis  second  great  dra- 
BStic  success  was  the  “  revolting  ”  “  Antony.”  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  has  borrowed  of  Mirecourt  and  others  a  score  of 
inecdotes  relating  to  this  piece,  indicative  of  the  author’s 
wodigious  self-sufficiency  and  vanity.  Here,  speaking  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo’s  dramas,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  praises  tliem, 
beta  little  further  on  he  calls  them  “  brutal  and  revolting,” 
h  to  the  subsequent  career  of  the  novelist,  we  see  Tit¬ 
tle  in  the  present  record  that  has  not  been  said  by  preced- 
iag  biographers,  beyond  the  lengthy  description  of  Dumas’ 
“lyutem  ”  of  producing  books  from  the  moment  his  popu¬ 
larity  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  even  that  has  been  ex- 
bwtively  treated  many  years  ago.  Dumas  organized  a 
™  of  novel  writers,  and  employed  a  considerable  number 
*  young  men,  foremost  of  whom  were  Auguste  Maquet, 
Vicquerie,  Mcurice,  and  Fiorentino,  who  wrote  under  his 
■■Me  at  a  low  rate,  while  he  pocketed  the  profits  and  the 
^rity.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Alexandre  Dumas, 
™  had  earned  and  spent  mUlions,  was  poor,  and  sought, 
mi^y  ways  certainly  unworthy  of  him,  the  means  of 
wying  his  craving  for  the  luxurious  habits  of  better 
^  J«o  subject  could  be  more  painful  than  this  slow 
**»y  and  debasement  of  genius  and  dignity;  but  Mr. 


Fitzgerald  thinks  proper  to  lay  stress  on  this  portion  of  the 
novmist’s  biography,  and  to  detail  with  great  minuteness 
and  in  contemptuous  language  the  last  struggles  with  real 
poverty.  Nor  does  he  seem  aware  that  Dumas’  recent 
death  might  have  induced  him  to  suppress  most  of  his  re¬ 
productions  from  De  Alirecourt  on  the  subject  of  father 
and  son,  if  it  were  only  out  of  deference  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  writes  throughout  with  a  thorough  feel¬ 
ing  of  disdain  for  Alexandre  Dumas’  life  and  works.  He 
never  omits  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  quotes  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  as  a  reference.  He 
has  gleefully  collected  all  the  stale  little  anecdotes  and 
vicious  digs  of  Lomcnie  and  Jacquot,  and  made  an  olla 
pndrida  of  them ;  and  he  consults  the  libellous  writings  of  a 
man  whose  pen  has  left  few  reputations  unsullied.  He 
makes  out  Dumas  to  have  been  a  despicable  adventurer, 
a  di.shonest  man,  and  a  monstrous  plagiarist.  Now,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  works  not  written  by  him,  Dumas  has  himself 
openly  admitted  that  they  were  not  his ;  and  nothing  can 
be  easier  for  anybody  at  all  proficient  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  than  to  distinguish  between  what  Dumas  has  and 
has  not  written.  But  of  Dumas’  characteristic  humor,  — 
of  his  peculiar  style,  one  of  the  most  recognizable  in 
French,  —  of  his  native  gifts,  gayety,  and  invention,  and 
dramatic  power,  so  unmistakably  prominent  in  the  “  Three 
M  taketeers,”  “  Twenty  Years  After,”  “  Ange  Pitou,”  and 
a  score  of  others  (all  of  which  are  here  put  down  as  not  by 
Duir'as)  the  writer  displays  an  ignorance  inconpatible 
with  his  pretensions  as  a  judge  of  black  sheep.  This  ig¬ 
norance  becomes  really  amusing  when  “  Ascanio,”  a  story 
known  to  all  Dumas’  readers,  except,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  one  of  the  French  novelist’s  liveliest 
productions,  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  M.  Paul  Meurice, 
whose  capacities  show  sufficiently  that  “  Ascanio  ”  is  above 
his  powers.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  certainly,  as  every 
great  writer  has  done  of  all  times,  taken  subjects  treated 
before ;  but  of  these  he  made  original  creations,  as  Cor¬ 
neille  made  a  creation  of  Guilhem  de  Castro’s  “  Cid.”  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  system  of  literary  speculation 
was  unwarrantable ;  yet  the  frankness  of  his  confession  of 
their  real  authorship,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  works 
really  from  his  pen,  can  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  excuse. 
As  to  Alexandre  Dumas’  influence  on  the  French  drama, 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  strictures  are  simply  futile.  The 
French  stage  shook  off  the  narrow  tyranny  of  classical 
omnipotence,  and  Dumas  was  mainly  instrumental  in  fur¬ 
thering  that  desirable  result  His  determined  realism  has 
freed  me  drama  of  false  ideas  and  absurd  prejudices ;  and 
between  the  bold  truthfulness  of  Dumas  the  elder’s  dra¬ 
matic  works,  and  the  pieces  of  Dumas  Jil  there  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  lies  between  a  sternly  treated  page  of  real  life 
and  a  systematically  immoral  exhibition. 

We  have  but  a  word  to  add.  After  an  elaborate  attack 
on  the  great  rpmancifr’s  private  sentiments,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
relates  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  display  of  grief  at  her 
loss,  and  adds,  “  that  he  cannot  but  doubt  of  its  sincerity.” 
'The  picture  is  complete.  Dumas  was  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  a  literary  pilferer  and  quack,  a  coward,  and 
finally  a  bad  son.  We  venture  to  doubt  the  taste  of  this 
last  assumption.  On  the  whole,  such  an  attempt  to  sap  the 
celebrity  of  a  writer  is  an  unenviable  task,  which  ought 
to  be  left  to  a  Jacquot. 


THE  MILKWOMAN. 

BT  JAUE8  GREENWOOD,  “  THE  AMATEUR  CASUAL.” 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  maiden  who  milked  the  cow 
with  the  crumpled  horn,  and  who,  after  that  healthful  and 
invigorating  occupation,  poised  her  snow-white  pail  on 
her  head,  and  tripped  it  over  the  dewy  grass,  while  the 
soaring  lark  was  not  yet  far  advanced  with  his  morning 
hymn  —  the  British  milkmaid,  by  universal  acclamation, 
was  allowed  to  be  the  very  image  and  reflection  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  innocence.  Hogarth  so  pictured  her ;  so  she  ap- 
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peared  in  almost  every  romance  written  prior  to  the  present 
generation ;  so  she  was  depicted  on  the  stage,  where  thrill¬ 
ing  domestic  drama  was  enacted.  There  were  other  maids 
who  figured  in  domestic  drama  —  flower-girls,  watercress- 
girls,  millers’  maids,  and  chamber-maids  —  but  in  one  and 
all  of  these  there  was  developed  an  amount  of  archness  and 
worldly  wisdom  that  in  some  degree  prepared  the  audience 
for  the  possibility  of  her  yielding  to  the  dazzling  tempta¬ 
tions  and  wiles  and  fair-soundiug  persuasions  by  which 
the  fascinating  villain  with  the  cloak  and  glossy  whiskers 
imposed  on  her.  To  be  sure,  the  audience  expressed  no 
disapprobation  when  her  virtuous  young  lover,  in  response 
to  her  ringing  shrieks  for  help,  appeared  most  opportunely 
at  the  garret-window,  and  shot  the  libertine  through  the 
heart ;  but,  could  thev  have  brought  him  to  life  again,  and 
tried  him  in  cool  bfood,  the  probabilities  are  uiat  they 
would  have  found  him  guilty  with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  But  when  a  little  milkmaid  was  made  the  victim 
—  when  some  pink-and-white  pretty  creature,  in  sjwtless 
muslin  and  patent-leather  high-heeled  shoes,  with  rosettes 
that  contrasted  bewitchingly  with  the  dainty  stockings  — 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  mon¬ 
ster  in  the  cloak,  then  the  fury  of  pit  and  gallery  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  actor’s  perfect  delineation  of  the  villain’s 
part  could  scarcely  save  him  from  a  storm  of  indignant 
hisses. 

But  the  typical  milkmaid  is  defunct  —  dead  and  buried 
as  undoubtedly  as  that  model  mother  of  the  race,  the 
Ifairyman’s  Daughter,  whose  unpretentious  tomb  is  an 
unfailing  attraction  for  stage-coach  tourists  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  who  stay  for  refreSiment  at  the  White  Lion  at 
Arreton.  “  As  innocent  as  a  milkmaid,”  indeed  I  It 
might  go  down  very  well  as  a  joke  in  a  burlestiue  ;  but  such 
a  comparison,  made  in  sober  earnest,  would  now  be  re¬ 
ceived  pretty  much  as  if  one  spoke  of  an  honest  horse- 
dealer,  or  an  immaculate  trader  in  marine  stores.  Tlie 
milkmaid  depicted  on  the  accompanying  page,  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  her  weatherproof  habiliments  is  by  no  means  a 
wicked  or  designing-looking  person.*  But  we  know.  Our 
good  friend  the  MUk  Journal  has  “  interviewed  ”  her 
in  his  laboratory,  and  she  has  come  out  anything  but 
guiltless.  Her  frank  and  open  countenance,  the  fearless 
manner  in  which  she  has  raised  the  lid  of  her  pail  sheer 
under  the  nose  of  the  gossip-loving  maid-of-all-work,  should 
liespeak  her  honest ;  but  the  odds  are  fearfully  against  the 
rash  assumption.  She  may  not  be  responsible  for  the 
counterfeit ;  but  she  knows  (piite  well  that  the  contents  of 
her  pails  is  not  milk.  She  is  in  the  secret ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  has  a  diabolical  relish  for  it.  Nay,  we 
are  willing,  for  our  artist’s  sake,  to  take  her  on  trust,  and 
lielieve  that  it  is  not  her  will,  but  her  poverty  consents 
that  she  shall  be  an  agent  in  the  purveying  of  spurious 
milk.  Then  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  what  she  and 
the  maid-of-all-work  are  in  such  earnest  discussion  about. 
Can  it  be  concerning  the  “  young  man  ”  of  the  latter  ? 
Bread  and  milk  are  intimately  associated  —  perhaps  the 
milkwoman  brings  her  news  of  the  baker.  No;  for  in 
that  case  there  would  be  a  twinkle  in  the  milkwoman’s 
eye,  and  she  would  not  stand,  as  she  does,  with  a  space 
between  her  and  the  gate.  She  would  be  closer  to  the 
area,  leaning  against  the  railings,  and  bending  her  head  to 
whisper  the  stealthy  message.  Nor  would  the  maid,  whose 
work  is  always,  loot  so  sedate  and  grave.  She  would  not 
carry  her  hands  folded  under  her  apron.  Cold  1  She 
would  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  cold  if  the  talk  ’  ’as  of 
Aim.  No;  the  conversation  is  of  something  more  grave 
than  sweethearting.  Perhaps  there  is  sickness  in  the 
house.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  maid’s  chilliness  may, 
in  part,  be  acconnted  for  by  her  having  recently  emerged 
from  the  warm  chamber  in  which  the  little  patient  is  lying 
so  weak  and  ill  —  some  small  child,  maybe,  brought  by 
fever  so  low  that  it  can  scarcely  eat  at  all,  while  its  very 
existence  depends  entirely  on  its  taking  nourishment. 
“  The  only  thing  it  can  swallow,  poor  little  thing,”  says 
the  sympathetic  maid,  “  is  a  little  milk  and  arrowroot,  and 
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the  doctor  says  that  unless  she  has  this  very  frequently 
she  can  do  no  other  than  sink  and  die.”  This  must  be 
bad  for  the  matronly  milk-carrier,  who,  perhaps,  has  babiet 
of  her  own.  She  knows  all  about  the  stuft  in  the  cans, 
and  her  mental  reflection  must  be  that  it  will  go  hard  with 
the  poor  little  invalid  if  its  convalescence  depends  on  the 
nourishing  properties  it  contains.  She  thinks  of  the  water 
in  which  the  original  dairy  produce  was  drowned,  and  of 
the  “  mysterious  coloring  ”  that  was  afterwards  ailded  to 
give  its  pale  corse  something  of  the  hue  of  vitality  and 
health,  and  she  feels  like  an  evil  conspirator.  Perhape 
to-morrow  she  may  find  the  white  blinds  drawn  close  at 
that  house,  and  the  maid-of-all-work  with  red  eyes  and 
tearful ;  then  will  that  conscience-stricken  milkwoman 
turn  away,  feeling  bitterly  the  pressure  on  her  shoulders 
of  her  yoke  of  servitude,  while  her  pails  hang  a  dead 
weight  on  her  hands.  Stern  necessity  compels  her  to  com¬ 
plete  her  round,  and  her  cry  resounds  in  tlie  crisp,  frosty 
air,  “  Mee-oh  1  Mee-oh  1  ”  but  it  has  lost  its  mellowness. 
There  are  very  few  who  notice  the  diflerence,  and  those, 
probably,  attribute  it  to  a  sore  throat  —  to  a  cold  in  the 
milkwoman’s  head,  perhaps  —  but  we,  who  are  in  the 
secret,  know  that  it  is  the  milkwoman’s  heart,  and  not  her 
throat,  that  is  sore,  and  that,  were  she  not  able  to  find  ei- 
pression  for  her  remorse  in  that  doleful  wail  of  ‘•Mee-oh!” 
she  might  be  driven  to  further  acts  of  adulteration  by 
weeping  into  her  milk-cans. 

Now,  had  she  been  a  carrier  in  the  service  of  the  Seal 
and  Soft-sawder  Dairy  Company,  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  commit  herself  in  the  way  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Seal  and  Soft-sawder  Company,  shrewdly 
alert  in  the  interests  of  their  customers,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  leading  milk-carriers,  maid  or 
male,  into  temptation,  adopt  the  wise  precaution  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  lids  of  the  pails  their  servants  carry  out  by  means 
of  sealing-wax,  making  it  imperative  on  them  to  serve  the 
customer  from  a  tap  inserted  at  the  vessel’s  base.  This  is 
an  excellent  idea.  Folks  believe  in  seals,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so ;  and  when  a  milkman  affixes  his,  and  pub¬ 
licly  proclaims  it,  it  is  as  though  he  cried  out,  “  Behold  my 
pledge  and  guarantee  I  By  this  red  wax  and  the  symbol 
impressed  on  it,  I  declare  that  within  this  vessel  is  purity 
alone.  The  milk  from  my  establishment  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  tampered  with ;  it  is  real  and  unadul¬ 
terated.”  Nothing,  seemingly,  could  be  more  straightfor¬ 
ward  than  this;  but  alas!  analysis  has  shown  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  sealed  lid  “  dodge  ”  is  but  an  elaboration 
of  deception.  Somehow  (the  upright  dairyman  shrugs  hii 
shoulders,  and  points  significantly  to  his  rascally  carrier) 
water,  and  worse,  does  find  its  way  into  these  sealed  recep¬ 
tacles,  and  consumers  are  cheated,  after  all.  The  milk- 
merchant  cannot  account  for  it,  of  course.  He  informs  yon 
blandly  that  he  has  been  at  a  great  expense  in  providing 
these  new  pails  to  obviate  the  evil  you  complain  of,  and 
that  the  failure  of  his  system  (if,  as  you  aver,  it  is  a  fail¬ 
ure)  is  quite  a  mystery  to  him.  Perhaps,  however,  if  the 
tongues,  as  well  as  the  pails,  of  the  carriers  were  not 
sealed,  the  seeming  mystery  might  be  speedily,  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  elucidated ;  and  that  being  done,  nothing 
would  remain  but  to  perfect  a  system  proved  to  be  faulty. 
We  have  learned  dogs,  and  learned  pigs ;  that  cows  ai« 
not  incapable  of  extraordinary  feats  is  proved  by  the  one 
that  juinped  over  the  moon.  Let  us  educate  our  cows ;  let 
us  teach  them  to  milk  themselves  in  the  strict  privacy  of 
their  habitations,  a  sturdy  short-horn  keeping  sentry  at  the 
cow-house  door  to  prevent  any  dishonest  creature  on  two 
legs  from  entering ;  let  the  sagacious  animals  be  further 
provided  with  a  little  fire  and  some  sealing-wax,  with 
which  the  lids  of  the  full  pails  may  be  secured  and 
stamped  with  a  hoof,  no  other  brand  being  genuine. 
There  may  be  a  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successfully 
carrying  out  this  idea  ;  but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we 
shall  ever  get  pure  milk  until  we  do,  it  snould  be  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  patient  trial. 

Until  that  excellent  newspaper,  the  Milk  Journid, 
came  into  existence,  nearly  two  years  since,  although  a 
tain  amount  of  uneasiness  prevailed  amongst  us  as  to  the 
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quality  of  the  fluid  that  was  supplied  us  under  the  name 
of  milk,  little  that  was  reliable  was  known  on  the  suluect. 
Kow,  however,  thanks  to  the  invaluable  researches  of  the 
journal  in  question,  our  eyes  are  completely  opened  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  been  the  victims  of  the  milkman. 
The  only  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  hundreds  of  milk  samples  —  obtained  from  vendors 
in  all  parts  of  London,  and  always  without  their  knowing 
the  purpose  for  which  the  said  samples  were  obtained  —  is 
this:  in  his  rapacity  for  profit  the  milkman  stops  short  of 
poisoning  us.  “  The  result  of  our  examinations,”  says  the 
experienced  chemist  to  whom  this  department  of  the  Milk 
Journal’s  wholesome  work  is  entrusted,  “  is  quite  decisive 
atminst  tlie  occurrence  of  any  kind  of  mineral  adulteration, 
ifot  one  of  sixty  samples  was  adulterated  in  the  smallest 
de<Tee  with  salt,  or  chalk,  or  mineral  matter  of  any  de¬ 
scription  ;  ”  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  the  frauds 
of  putting  off  skimmed  milk  for  pure,  and  of  adding  water 
to  the  article,  is  almost  incredible.  VVe  are  told  that 
genuine  milk  should  yield  ten  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  in  the 
shape  of  cream,  and  twelve  per  cent.  —  a  little  more  or 
less  — of  solid  matter,  when  the  milk  is  dried  at  212°  Fahr. 
The  very  first  investigations  of  the  analyst,  however,  led  to 
curious  discoveries.  With  a  few  honorable  e.xceptions  (duly 
reeonled  and  perpetuated  in  the  pages  of  the  journal), 
it  was  found  that  a  system  of  roguery  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  trade,  affecting  the  Milk  Company  no  less  than 
the  humble  back-street  milk-shop  keeper.  It  was  proved 
that  an  association  in  a  large  way  of  business,  holding  a 
contract  to  supply  genuine  milk  for  the  use  of  the  paupers 
of  Holborn  Union,  improved  their  bargain  by  robbing  the 
milk  of  seven-tenths  of  its  cream,  and  adding  water  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  quart  to  the  gallon.  But  the  company 
supplying  the  Shoreditch  paupers  cut  it  finer  even  than 
this.  An  analysis  of  this  precious  mi.xture  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  was  diluted  to  an  extent  that  made  it  inferior 
to  “half-and-half.”  That  is  to  say,  if  these  robbers  of  a 
pauper  child’s  bread-and-milk  basin  had  been  content  with 
adding  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  gallon  of  milk,  the  result  of 
analysis  would  have  shown  cream  5  per  cent.,  solids  G  per 
cent. ;  whereas  the  figures  appear,  cream  4  per  cent.,  solids 
5.48  per  cent.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  metropol¬ 
itan  workhouses  and  unions  pay  annually  the  sum  of  £15,- 
000  for  milk ;  therefore,  taking  the  stuff  supplied  to  Hol- 
bom  Union  as  a  fair  average  sample,  metropolitan  rate¬ 
payers  have  to  pay  £5,000  a  year  for  water  supplied  by 
enterprising  contractors,  at  the  rate  of  about  threepence  a 
quart.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  paupers,  however, 
to  be  informed  that  it  is  not  only  of  folk  of  their  mean 
estate  that  the  milk-purveyor  takes  advantage.  The  Black 
List  published  in  the  Milk  Journal  contains  the  names 
of  those  whose  “  walk  ”  is  restricted  to  the  aristocratic 
regions  of  Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  Even  Royalty  itself  is 
not  exempt  from  the  machinations  of  the  dishonest  dairy¬ 
man.  A  purveyor  to  the  Queen  figures  in  the  shameful 
list,  and  the  result  of  two  analyses  shows  that  the  royal 
milk-jug  was  “  Simpsonized  ”  one  day  to  the  extent  of  15 
per  cent. ;  and  a  few  days  after,  to  the  extent  of  1 2  per 
cent. 

There  are  neighborhoods  —  whole  districts,  of  miles  in 
extent  —  where  genuine  milk  is  an  article  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  According  to  the  Milk  Journal,  the  parish  of 
Islington  may  claim  this  distinction.  In  one  month  it 
obtained  from  fifty  railksellers,  great  and  small,  samples  of 
the  article  in  question,  and  in  not  one  instance  was  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  return  a  favorable  report.  Some  of  the  fifty  were 
less  roguish  than  others ;  but  all  were  rogues.  Much  of 
the  stuff  that  was  tested  contained  no  cream  at  all ;  other 
yielded  four,  three,  two,  one  per  cent.,  instead  of  ten,  while 
M  regards  the  quantity  of  water  added,  it  is  curious,  on 
^ncing  down  the  long  list,  to  note  each  vendor’s  strict 
•uherence  to  his  dishonest  system.  In  every  case  two 
sxmples  were  procured  from  each  shop,  the  one  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  other ;  but  the  difference  exhibited  is, 
to  most  cases,  very  slight.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  water 
Seems  to  be  the  average  amount  of  adulteration,  varying 
sweely  the  turn  of  a  pump-handle  in  a  pailful. 


Apropos  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  milk  trade  in  the 
arish  of  Islington  may  be  related  a  fact  not  generally 
nown.  Twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  which 
are  market-days,  there  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  in  Caledonian 
Road,  vendors  of  milk,  who  differ  in  appearance  very  re¬ 
markably  from  the  orthodox  milkman  and  woman.  The 
Islington  market-day  milkman  is  a  person  who  is  not  very 
suggestive  either  of  sweet  breath  of  cows  or  the  delights  of 
the  tea-table.  On  the  coutrai^',  his  voice,  his  manner,  his 
attire,  are  more  significant  of  the  urging  on  of  savage  dogs 
to  bite  and  worry  the  hocks  and  haunches  of  distracted 
bullocks,  and  of  the  aiding  their  efforts  of  torture,  by  means 
of  a  stout  ash  stiek  tipped  with  a  steel  prod.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so,  since,  by  profession,  the 
man  is  what  his  battered  hat,  his  mud-bespattered  boots 
and  leggings,  his  ochre- stained  fustian  coat  bespeak  him  — 
a  drover.  It  is  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  that  he 
appears  in  the  comparatively  mild  and  pacific  character  of 
a  milkman.  He  does  not,  however,  conform  to  the  rules 
and  usages  of  the  craft.  lie  is  burthened  with  no  “  yoke,” 
and  he  eschews  the  bright  and  decent  can.  In  place  of  the 
last  mentioned  he  carries  a  commonplace  wooilen  pail,  bor¬ 
rowed,  probably,  from  the  waterman  at  the  nearest  cab¬ 
stand,  and  for  a  measure  he  has  a  public-house  pewter  pint 
pot.  He  affects  no  musical  cry.  What  he  has  to  sell  he 
advertises  with  the  voice  of  a  costermonger,  setting  down 
his  pail  in  the  mud,  the  more  conveniently  to  make  a  speak¬ 
ing-trumpet  of  his  hands,  to  assist  his  roaring.  “  Hoy, 
hoy  1  ”  he  bellows,  “  here  yer  bar  1  Fresh  drawed,  fresh 
drawed,  and  on’y  tuppence  a  quart.  Come  and  ’ave  it 
gin-u-wine  !  ”  That  it  is  milk  Irom  the  cow  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for,  as  well  as  “  fresh  drawed,”  it  is  unstrained, 
and  the  liquid  in  the  pail  bears  on  its  surface  numerous 
specimens  of  the  hair  of  the  quadruped  that  yielded  it.  It 
is  fresh  enough,  this  milk,  and  probably,  since  it  cost  the 
vendor  nothing,  it  may  be  unadulterated.  Why,  then,  is  it 
so  cheap  ?  Why  is  it  sold  at  the  rate  of  two|)ence  a  quart, 
when  the  regular  dealer  in  the  article  is  demanding,  and 
obtaining,  fourpence  or  fivepence  for  the  same  quantity  ? 
In  the  first  place,  good  reader,  and  as  above  hinted,  these 
drovers-turned-milkmen  are  not  called  on  to  buy  what  they 
sell.  It  is  their  “  perquisite.”  It  should  be  understood 
that  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  beasts  exhibited  in  the 
market  for  sale,  a  veiy  considerable  number  are  cows  “  in 
milk.”  Now  a  cow  so  conditioned,  if  over-driven  and  wor¬ 
ried,  is  apt  to  grow  restless  and  feverish,  and  to  suffer  in 
appearance  consequently. 

The  butcher  coming  to  the  market  to  buy  may  wish  to 
“  kill,”  that  same  night ;  and  he  is  far  too  knowing  a  man 
ot  business  to  attempt  to  convert  into  beef  an  animal  whose 
blood  is  unhealthily  excited.  These  are  the  creatures  on 
which  the  drovers  are  permitted  to  operate;  pushing 
amongst  the  poor  beasts  huddled  in  their  pens,  pail  in  hand 
and  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  laden  udder,  and  milKing  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there  until  their  vessel  is  full. 

Tlie  obtaining  of  genuine  milk  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
pressure  is  all  the  more  hopeless,  because  those  who  deal 
in  it  seem  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as  regards  its 
adulteration.  We  are  commonly  informed  that,  for  an  ex¬ 
tra  penny  a  quart,  we  m^'  “  send,  or  come  and  see  our  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow.”  This  can  only  mean  one  thing,  and 
that  is,  not  that  Mr.  Cowkeeper  regards  a  visit  to  his  cow¬ 
house  during  milking-time  worth  a  penny  as  an  instructive 
and  interesting  exhibition,  but  that  he  wishes  to  be  secured 
against  the  penny  loss  he  shall  sustain  if  you  prevent  him, 
by  your  presence  at  the  time  of  purchase,  from  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  your  quart  of  milk  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  substituting  water. 

The  most  mysterious  part  of  the  business  is  to  understand 
what  becomes  of  all  the  milk  yielded  hy  the  cows  of  Great 
Britain.  There  was  a  time  when  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
converted  into  butter ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  all  that  we 
hear  and  read,  modern  invention  has  caused  the  use  of  milk 
to  be  almost  entirely  superseded  in  the  production  of  that 
article  of  domestic  consumption  ;  the  chief  ingredient  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  composition  providiid  for  spread- 
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lie  was  a  dog  who  had  lefl  his  master,  and  run  away  into 
I  the  world  to  face  care  and  trouble  alone,  what  hardships  or 
what  cruelties  had  he  had  to  suffer,  that  he  should  have 
tiken  such  a  step  in  despair  ?  I  felt  I  should  like  to  have 
tiiesc  questions  answered,  for  there  was  something  of 
mystery  in  them ;  1  therefore  followed  the  dog. 

We  were  in  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
between  Uie  Marble  Arch  and  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog 
was  running  in  the  direction  of  the  llegent  Circus.  It  was 
a  dull  wet  day  in  winter ;  the  rain  had  been  falling.  A 
(jray  fog  was  spreading  its  vapors  along  the  road,  and 
every  one  looked  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  few  shops 
were  being  lighted  up  here  and  there,  for  evening  was  set¬ 
ting  in.  But  the  contrast  between  the  glare  of  the  gas  and 
the  occasional  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires  burning  cheerily  in 
the  grates  of  ground-floor  parlors,  only  served  to  make  the 
itreets  seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And  yet  the  dog  went 
pattering  on,  going  at  a  sort  of  quick  jog-trot  pace,  keeping 
ms  ears  always  down,  and  paying  no  attention  either  to 
the  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  him,  the  costermongers  who 
iwore  at  him,  or  the  other  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with 
a  puzzled  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent  wonder.  I  had 
to  step  out  fast  to  keep  up  with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how 
that  squalid  dog  could  trot  1  I  was  afraid  more  than  once 
that  he  would  distance  me,  but,  thanks  to  the  knack  he  had 
of  always  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  was  pre¬ 
vented  Iroin  losing  sight  of  him.  We  passed  North  Audley 
Street,  after  that  Diflce  Street,  and  we  then  came  opposite 
S  a  small  street  which  forms  a  very  narrow  and  dirty  thor¬ 
oughfare  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  Oxford  Street.  Here 
the  dog  paused  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to  hesitate  as 
to  what  he  should  do.  He  made  a  few  steps  forward,  then 
receded;  but,  finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
entered  the  street,  still  trotting.  There  was  no  one  there. 
The  dim  drizzling  rain,  which  had  begun  to  fall  again,  the 
cold,  and  the  fug  had  all  seared  away  the  habitual  fre- 
(^uenters  of  the  one  or  two  sordid  cook-shops  that  line  both 
odes  of  the  way.  There  was  only  a  rag-and-bone-man 
sorting  broken  bottles  at  his  door  and  coughing  wheezily 
from  old  age  and  misery.  The  dog  went  on.  The  street 
grows  wider  as  one  proceeds,  and  the  houses  also  become 
better  and  cleaner.  I  asked  myself  whether  the  dog  could 
possibly  have  his  home  about  here,  and  whether  he  would 
not  suddenly  disappear  down  an  area,  in  which  case  the 
romance  of  the  thing  would  have  been  ended,  and  I  should 
have  had  my  walk  for  nothing.  But  no,  he  turned  abruptly 
off  at  a  mews,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  of  the  same  appar¬ 
ent  hesitation  as  before,  slackened  his  pace  and  stopped 
opposite  a  public-house. 

A  mews  is  never  quite  empty.  There  are  always  grooms 
loafing  about  in  door, ways,  or  stable-boys  going  in  and  out 
of  washhouses.  At  the  moment  when  the  dog  and  I 
appeared,  a  coachman  was  harnessing  two  horses  to  a 
brougham,  and  a  couple  of  men  were  helping  him.  Oppo- 
1  ate,  and  exchanging  remarks  with  them  from  the  threshold 
of  the  public-house,  stood  a  servant  in  breeches  smoking  a 
long  clay  pipe ;  the  dog  was  standing  still ;  but  all  at  once, 
before  I  had  had  time  to  suspect  what  was  going  to  happen, 
be  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  commenced  walking  gravely 
round  in  circles. 

The  man  with  the  breeches  and  the  clay  pipe  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise.  The  two  others  and  the  coachman  raised 
their  heads,  and,  upon  seeing  this  strange  sight,  left  their 
work  and  clustered  up  to  Took.  A  few  more  people  at- 
:  tneted  by  the  noise  came  and  joined  us.  We  soon  formed 
!  »™g- 

It  seemed  to  please  the  dog  to  see  us  all  around  him,  for 
he  gravely  wagged  his  tail  once  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  put 
®ore  spirit  into  his  exercise.  He  walked  five  times  round 
<ffl  his  binder  legs,  looking  fixedly  before  him  like  a  soldier 
oeduty,  and  doing  his  best,  poor  dog  I  —  I  could  see  that  — 
to  make  us  laugh.  For  my  part,  seeing  the  others  remain 
•peechless  in  their  astonishment,  I  laughed  aloud  to  encour- 
■gehim;  but  shall  I  sa^  the  truth?  I  felt  more  ready  to 
wy-  There  was  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  the  serious 
ttpression  of  this  lonely  dog,  performing  by  himself  a  few 
toicks  that  some  absent  master  had  taught  him,  and  doing 


so  of  his  own  accord,  with  some  secret  end  in  view  that  he 
himself  only  could  know  of.  After  taking  a  moment’s  rest 
he  set  to  work  again,  but  this  time  on  his  fore-feet,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  stand  on  his  head.  And  what  a  poor,  intelligent 
head  it  was,  as  almost  shaving  the  ground,  it  looked  appeal¬ 
ingly  at  us  all,  and  seemed  to  say  :  “  Please  do  not  play 
any  pranks  with  me,  for  really  I  am  not  doing  this  lor  fun.” 
When  he  had  walked  round  on  his  head  until  he  was 
weary,  he  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ring  and  made  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  dead.  He  went  through  all  the  convulsions  of  a 
dying  dog,  breathing  heavily,  panting,  suffering  his  lower 
jaw  to  falT,  and  then  turning  over  motionless.  And  he  did 
this  so  well  that  a  stout,  honest-faced  woman,  who  had  been 
looking  on  without  laughing,  exclaimed,  “  Poor  beast  I  ” 
and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

Tlie  rain  continued  to  fall,  but  not  one  of  us  thought  of 
moving,  only  the  dog,  when  he  had  lain  dead  a  minute,  got 
up  and  shook  himself,  to  show  us  all  that  the  performance 
was  ended.  He  had  displayed  the  extent  of  what  he  knew, 
and  now  came  forward  to  receive  his  fee.  He  stood  up  on 
his  hind-legs  again  and,  walking  to  each  of  us  separately, 
assumed  the  posture  that  is  popularly  known  as  “  begging.” 
I  was  the  first  to  whom  he  came.  He  gaze<l  at  me  inquir¬ 
ingly  with  his  soft  eyes  wide  opened,  and  followed  my  hand 
patiently  to  my  waistcoat-pocket.  The  basket  round  bis 
neck  was  around  one  with  a  lid  to  it  tied  down  with  string, 
and  a  little  slit  in  the  lid  through  which  to  put  in  money. 
I  dropped  in  a  shilling  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  bit  of 
crumpled  paper  I  saw  hanging  loosely  from  the  collar.  It 
bore  these  words,  written  in  a  shaky  hand :  “  This  is  the 
dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed-stricken  ;  he  earns  the  bread 
of  his  master.  Good  people,  do  not  keep  him  from  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home.”  The  dog  thanked  me  for  my  offering  by 
wagging  his  tail,  and  then  passed  on  to  my  neighoor. 
Human  nature  must  be  kinder  than  people  think,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  the  spectators,  —  not  even  he  with  the 
breeches  and  the  clay  pipe,  whose  face  had  impressed  me 
unfavorably  —  but  gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  him, 
when  he  had  gone  his  round,  he  barked  two  or  three  times 
to  say  good-by,  and  then  pattered  contentedly  away  at  the 
same  jog-trot  pace  he  had  come. 

He  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed  him,  but  when  we 
had  reached  Oxford  Street  he  quickened  suddenly,  and 
began  to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day  was  ended  and  he  wanted 
to  get  home.  Evening  bad  quite  fallen  by  this  time,  and  I 
felt  it  would  be  useless  to  go  after  my  four-legged  mystery 
on  foot,  so  I  called  a  cab,  and  said:  “Follow  that  dog,” 
very  much  to  the  driver’s  amazement. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  part  of  Oxford  Street  in  which 
we  were  to  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  the  small  dog 
led  me.  But  I  should  have  understood  the  journey  had  it 
not  been  made  at  such  a  furious  pace.  'The  dog  never  once 
looked  round.  Twenty  times  I  thought  he  would  be 
crushed  by  passing  vans  or  carriages ;  but  somehow  he  got 
through  it.  He  had  an  extraordinary  tact  for  finding  a 
passage  between  horses’  hoofs,  and,  like  a  true  London 
dog  as  he  was,  be  showed  intimate  familiarity  with  all  the 
intricacies  of  crossings.  Still,  it  was  some  relief  to  me, 
both  on  his  own  account  and  on  mine,  when  I  saw  him 
branch  off  at  last.  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  would 
never  stop,  that  he  had  something  of  the  Wandering  Jew  in 
him.  It  seemed  impossible  that,  without  taking  any  rest, 
without  even  pausing  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath,  such  a 
very  lean  dog  should  keep  on  going  so  long.  Tottenham 
Court  Road  (this  was  about  ei^teen  months  ago)  used  to 
be  a  sort  of  fair  at  nighb-time.  It  is  a  lengthy  highway 
running  amidst  a  tanked  network  of  sorry  streets,  the 
population  of  which,  from  dusk  until  the  hour  when  the 
public-houses  close,  used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle  amongst 
the  countless  booths  which  had  then  not  yet  been  swept 
away,  and  where  shell-fish,  sour  fhiit,  and  indigestible-look¬ 
ing  meat  were  sold  by  yelling  costermongers.  On  the 
night  in  question,  when  I  went  there  in  pursuit  of  the  dog, 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  be  led  to  one  of  those  sickly  nests 
of  fever,  where  poverty,  disease,  and  misery  have  their 
abodes  set  up  in  permanence;  and  I  was  not  wrong. 

The  dog,  running  faster  than  ever  now,  as  if  he  felt  more 
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afraid  for  his  basket  amongst  these  ravenons  crowds  than 
he  had  done  at  the  West  End,  bolted  suddenly  up  a  narrow 
side  street,  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  cab  to  pass.  I 
paid  the  driver,  and  jumped  out.  It  was  a  filthy  street, 
but  that  was  a  secondary  matter.  Where  the  dog  went  I 
would  go :  and  thus  I  dodged  after  him,  first  down  a 
crooked  alley,  then  thiough  a  foul  court,  and  lastly  up  a  I 
passage  where  it  was  pitch  dark.  Heie  I  groped  my  way  I 
along  a  damp  wall,  and  stumbled  upon  the  first  step  of  a  i 
staircase.  Being  a  smoker,  however,  I  had  some  vesuvians 
about  me.  I  struck  one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with 
it,  and  by  the  moment’s  flame  I  thus  obtained  descried  the 
dog  making  his  way  up  a  creaky  flight  of  wootlen  steps, 
battered  in  places  and  rotting  from  mould.  He  barked  I 
when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled  uneasily.  But  I  soft¬ 
ened  inv  voice,  and  cried  out,  “  Good  dog  !  goo<l  dog  1  ” 
trying  thereby  to  appease  him.  I  supjmse  his  instinct  told 
him  that  I  was  not  an  enemy,  for  he  turned  round  to  snifl’ 
my  trousers,  and  when  I  struck  a  second  vesuvian  he  con-  | 
sented  to  my  accompanying  him  without  doing  anything  I 
else  but  continue  his  sniffing.  We  went  up  three  stories  | 
in  this  way,  until  we  reached  the  garret  floor.  There  were  | 
two  doors  face  to  face,  and  one  of  them  had  a  latch  with  a  i 
piece  of  string  tied  to  it.  The  string  dangled  with  a  loop  | 
at  its  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  dog  j 
raised  one  of  his  forepaws,  pressed  it  on  the  loop,  and  by  j 
this  means  opened  the  door.  We  both  walked  in  together. 

There  was  a  rushlight  burning  in  the  neck  of  a  ginger-  ! 
beer  bottle.  There  was  an  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate  i 
without  the  fire.  Some  tattered  clothes  were  hanging  on  ! 
the  back  of  a  broken  chair,  and  some  bits  of  plaster,  fallen  i 
from  a  cracked  ceiling,  were  encumbering  the  floor.  On  ! 
the  splintered  deal  table  was  a  plate  with  a  solitary  bone  i 
on  it,  and  ne.xt  to  it  a  cup  with  the  handle  gone.  I  turned  j 
from  the  sight  of  these  things  to  a  mattress  laid  in  a  corner  | 
of  the  room.  The  light  was  rendered  so  flickering  by  the 

fusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  window  —  to  which  j 
its  of  newspa|)cr  h  id  been  pasted  for  want  of  glass  —  ,l)at 
I  could  not  at  first  distinguish  very  clearly  where  I  was,  | 
and  what  I  saw.  I  could  only  hear  the  aflectionate  whin-  I 
ings  of  the  dog,  and  vaguely  see  him  leaping  upon  some  one  ^ 
against  whom  he  was  rubbing  his  bead,  and  whose  face  he 
was  licking  with  an  exuberance  of  love.  I  heard  a  voice,  I 
too  —  but  a  voice  so  husky  and  broken,  that  it  resembled  a  | 
whisper  —  repeat  feebly,  “Good  dog — good  Jiml”  and  , 
then  I  saw  a  hand  untie  the  basket,  and  heard  the  sound  | 
of  money  poured  out  on  the  couch.  j 

“  Good  Jim  I  —  good  Jim  1  ”  went  on  the  cracked  voice  ;  i 
and  it  began  counting,  “  One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim  I  —  good 
Jim  I  here’s  a  shilling.  One-and-threepence,  onc-and- 
nincpcncc,  two  shillings.  Oh,  gooil  dog  1  three  and  a  penny, 
three  and  ”  —  But  here  followed  a  terrified  .shriek. 

“  Who’s  that  ?  ”  cried  the  man,  covering  up  the  money  | 
with  his  sheet ;  and  he  looked  at  me,  livid  and  haggard  with 
the  awue  of  fever. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,”  I  said  ;  “lam  come  to  do  you 
no  harm.  I  am  a  friend.  I  have  followed  your  dog  home, 
and  1  desire  to  help  you  if  you  are  in  need.” 

He  seemtil  to  be  a  man  about  fifty,  for  his  hair  was  not 
all  gray ;  but  the  ghastly  hollowness  of  his  cheeks,  the 
emaciated  condition  of  his  body,  and,  above  all,  the  gleam 
of  disease  in  his  burning  eyes,  made  him  older  than  a  man 
of  ninety,  for  they  told  more  plainly  than  words  could  have 
told  that  he  had  already  one  foot  within  his  grave. 

My  tone  and  my  appearance  seemed  to  reassure  him  ; 
but  he  continued  to  hide  his  money. 

“ I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,”  he  gasped,  —  “a  very  poor 
man.  I  have  nothing  but  what  my  dog  earns  me,  and 
that’s  nothing.  He  goes  out  to  idle ;  and  if  he  picks  up  a 
few  pence  ”  (here  the  man  had  a  fit  of  hectic  coughing)  — 

“  if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence,  sir,  it’s  all  he  do  pick  up.  ’ 

I  felt  my  heart  ache,  for  1  guessed  the  truth. 

“  He’s  not  an  idle  dog,”  1  said.  “  Has  he  not  earned 
you  more  than  three  shillings  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  sir  —  no,  sir ;  it’s  threepence,”  protested  the 
miser,  trembling.  “  It’s  threepence  —  threepence,  sir. 
Look  and  see.” 


And  he  held  up  three  copper  coins  from  out  of  hii 
covering. 

“  You  are  very  ill,  my  man,”  I  said,  approaching  hii 
mattress.  “  You  must  let  me  send  you  a  doctor.” 

“  Oh,  sir !  no,  no ;  I  —  I’ve  no  money  to  give  them.  Let 
me  alone,  please.  I’m  not  ill :  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow. 
It’s  nothing  but  a  cold  —  a  —  a  cold.” 

His  dog  was  continuing  to  lick  his  face.  1  rememliered 
that  the  poor  brute  had  not  eaten. 

“  Your  dog  must  be  hungry,”  I  observed ;  “  shall  I  give 
him  this  bone  ?  He  has  earned  it  well.” 

“  Oh,  God  I  —  oh,  God  !  Let  that  bone  alone,”  faltered 
the  unhappy  wretch,  trying  to  rise;  “it’s  my  supper  for 
to-night.  Jim  doesn’t  want  anything  :  he  picks  up  pleotj 
in  the  streets.  Oh  I  —  oh  !  I  shall  starve  if  you  give  him 
that  bone.” 

“  I  will  buy  you  something  to  eat,”  I  answered,  taking 
up  the  bone,  to  which  there  was  no  particle  of  flesh  left. 
“  Here,  Jim,”  said  I,  holding  it  out.  But  the  dog,  instead 
of  accepting  the  bone,  looked  wistfully  at  his  master  to  ask 
for  leave. 

“  No !  no !  Jim,”  panted  the  miser  fearfully  ;  and  the 
dog  turned  away  his  head,  refusing  to  be  enticed. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like  this  ?  ”  was  nij 
next  question.  I  was  growing  sick  at  heart. 

“  Ten  weeks,  sir,  —  oh,  ten  weeks,”  groaned  the  man  — 
who  hail  caught  the  bone  out  of  my  hand  and  thrust  it 
under  his  pillow  —  “  ten  weeks :  and  when  1  fell  ill,  the 
dog  went  out  one  morning  and  brought  me  back  a  penny 
in  his  mouth.  Since  then,  I  bought  him  a  basket,  and  he 
goes  out  every  day  ....  but  he’s  —  he’s  idle  sir  —  he’i 
idle ;  he  brings  me  nothing  to  what  he  used  to  do  when  we 
went  out  together.  Yes  —  oh,  yes  1  he’s  an  idle  dog  !  ” 


But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  ‘f  Is  there  anything 
ore  depressing  than  the  sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled 


more  depressing  than  the  sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled 
with  bodily  disease  V  This  palsied  miser  was  a  rich  man ; 
at  least  rich  comparatively  to  his  station.  He  had  made 
himself  a  small  fortune  by  the  intelligence  of  his  dog,  and 
his  sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him  to  poverty,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  only  added  to  his  means,  'fhe  dog  earned 
more  alone  than  he  had  ever  earned  with  his  master.  Each 
morning  at  the  break  of  day,  he  went  out  with  his  empty 
basket,  and  every  night  at  sunset  he  returned  with  it  half 
full.  I  learned  this  from  the  miser’s  neighbors;  honest 
people  though  poor,  who  pretended  to  believe  in  the 
fevered  wretch’s  tales  of  want,  in  order  that  he  might  nut 
have  cause  to  dread  them,  and  so  refuse  their  necessary 
services. 

There  is  a  great  d()al  of  this  innate,  unsuspected  delicacy 
in  the  hearts  of  ihe  working  poor.  These  rough  and  un¬ 
couth,  but  kindly  natures,  tended  the  graceless  miser  in 
his  sickness.  They  bought  his  food  for  him,  they  yvaslieil 
his  linen,  and  they  asked  for  no  payment  for  anything  they 
did.  As  for  the  unhappy  man’s  gold,  it  was  at  their 
mercy ;  but  the  thought  of  touching  it  never  seemed  tu 
cross  their  minds. 

“  Only,”  said  one  with  a  naive  accent,  “  I  think,  sir, 
’twill  be  better  when  he’s  laid  in  the  ground.  His  money 
might  be  gooil  then  to  some  as  would  make  use  of  it” 

“  And  the  dog  ?  ”  I  murmured  reflectively. 

“  The  dog’s  his  friend,  sir,”  was  the  neighbor’s  answer, 
“  and  he  won’t  live  long  when  his  master’s  gone.” 

And  these  words  were  prophecy.  I  sent  for  a  daMur, 
for  a  nurse,  and  for  nourishing  food,  to  battle  against 
death;  but  our  efforts  were  usmess.  The  miser  lived  a 
week,  and  upon  each  of  the  seven  days  the  dog  went  out 
according  to  his  habit,  with  his  basket  round  his  neck,  and 
remained  out  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till  dusk.  Sometimes 
I  followed  him  from  morning  till  evening ;  seeing  wliick 
and  remembering  my  face  as  that  which  stood  daily’  by  nu 
master’s  bedside,  he  wagged  his  tail  at  my  approach.  aM 
consented  to  walk  at  my  heels.  One  night  the  miser  diw 
and  on  the  morrow  Jim  did  not  go  out.  He  had  missed 
j  his  master  the  night  before,  and  guessed  that  they  had  pu* 
him  in  the  long  black  box  that  stood  in  the  iniddle  of  <n« 
I  room.  When  the  men  came  to  carry  away  this  long  black 
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box,  the  (log  went  ufler  them,  and  cried.  He  followed  the  the  brake  gave  one  of  those  low  delicious  gurgling  shakes 
coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  and  I  were  the  only  spec-  which  such  birds  practise  sometimes,  when  the  wood  is 
utors  besides  the  curate,  the  sexton,  and  the  undertaker’s  (luiet  by  day  ;  and  a  goldfinch,  with  a  glimmer  of  color, 
men.  When  the  earth  was  thrown  in,  he  looked  at  me  dropped  from  a  slender  beech-bough  overhead  to  one  ten 
olsintively  to  know  what  it  meant,  and  when  the  burial  was  feet  lower,  while  it  still  vibrated  and  quavered  a  little  song 
over,  he  wished  to  remain  near  the  open  tomb,  waiting  till  of  welcome  and  warning,  and  was  off  again.  A  few  minutes 
bis  master  should  rise.  I  took  him  home  with  me,  but  he  later  a  harmless  green  snake  moved  in  the  warm  grass  of 
would  not  eat,  and  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  howled  for  the  nearest  bank,  and  a  rabbit  scudded  over  a  narrow  track 
bis  basket  It  was  no  use  keeping  him,  so  I  tied  the  that  led  up  into  the  wood. 

basket  round  his  neck,  and  sent  him  out.  And  all  this  time  the  great  brown-eyed  cows  watched  the 

That  evening,  foreseeing  what  would  happen,  1  went  to  artist  from  the  meadow,  as  they  munched  among  the  gilt 
tbe  cemetery.  The  dog  arrived  at  nightfall,  with  his  cups  and  the  clover,  not  yet  foaming  with  the  big  dai»es 
basket  full  of  pence,  and  I  turned  them  all  out  upon  the  of  June;  and  the  chaffinch,  “pink-pinking”  among  the 
2rave.  “  Come  home,  Jim,”  1  said,  with  the  tears  rising  opening  May-blossom,  eyed  him  with  little  pert  head  on 
xa  my  eyes ;  but  he  whined  mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratch  one  side,  as  a  citizen  of  Lilliput  might  have  regarded  Gul- 
up  the  earth.  Twice  more  he  went  out  like  this  all  day,  liver. 

and  brouf'ht  back  money  for  his  master ;  but  on  the  third  But  still  stolidly,  almost  savagely,  Probyn  smoked  and 
evening,  Snding  that  the  pence  on  the  grave  remained  un-  painted  on,  heeding  no  fairy  messages,  his  quick  eyes  caring 
touched,  he  suffered  me,  without  resistance,  to  take  off  for  no  spring  sights,  his  ears  heeding  not  the  unstudied 


^  collar,  and  lay  down  at  his  full  length  near  the  miser’s  music  in  that  May  wood,  whose  trunks  bothered  him,  and 
last  sleeping-place.  whose  foliage  his  right  hand  was  slow  that  day  to  express. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  go  on  his  rounds,  for  he  'There  was  Nature  singing,  dancing,  fluttering,  talking  with 
was  dead !  a  thousand  nimble  merry  tongues,  of  hope,  and  love,  and 

spring,  caring  nothing  for  him  and  all  his  troubles,  and  as 
careless  as  his  colorman  whether  Harriet  Blenerhasset  ever 
THE  SLIP  CARRIAGE.  became  his  or  not.  Ah,  selfish  Nature,  selfish  in  its  bound¬ 

less  happiness  of  spring  I  The  result  of  which  agreeable 
BY  WALTER  THORNBURT.  reflection  was,  that  our  artist  strode  off  over  the  ground  ivy, 

and  dipping  a  sponge  in  the  brook  that  flowed  close  by  the 
I.  THE  WHITE  UMBRELLA.  edge  of  the  wood,  just  to  spite  Nature,  spoiiged-out  half 

his  inoming’s  work  in  a  huff.  'Then  he  viciously  squeezed 
Many  pleasant  transformations  were  taking  place  around  a  load  of  bird’s-eye  into  his  briar-root,  lit  it  with  a  fuse  tliat 
n.  went  off  as  loud  as  a  saloon  pistol,  flung  the  little  firebrand 

Quite  a  procession  of  strange  little  creatures  passed  the  into  a  clump  of  pretty,  innocent  dog-vicHets  that  grew  at  the 
tist  as  he  sat  there,  at  the  edge  of  the  Blenerhasset  woods,  l  foot  of  a  beech  three  yards  off,  and  smoked  sullenly  for  ten 
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BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

I.  THE  WHITE  UMBRELLA. 

Many  pleasant  transformations  were  taking  place  around 
him. 


under  his  white  umbrella.  They  came  one  after  the  other, 
like  so  many  deputations  from  a  fairy  kingdom,  yet  they 
fiuled  to  rouse  him  to  any  interest. 

It  was  the  third  week  of  rather  a  cold  May,  and  the 
little  amber-colored  leaves  of  the  oak  were  still  in  a 
cramped,  crumply  condition,  like  the  badiv-packed  clothes 
of  the  last  arrival  at  a  watering-place.  The  ferns,  covered 
with  a  reddish  down,  the  color  of  a  deer’s  hide,  were  un¬ 
rolling  their  curious  globes,  and  unfolding  those  crosier- 
ihaped  stems  from  which  the  medissval  jewellers  must  have 
derived  some  of  their  devices.  The  lime-leaves,  limp,  and 
of  an  exquisite  transparent  green,  danced  in  the  wind ;  the 
sharp  tufts  of  the  ash  were  unfolding  in  the  soft  blue  air  ; 
the  chestnut  was  expanding  its  fans  from  a  dozen  places 
among  the  sun-dappled  bee(di  trunks.  The  blackbirds  sang 
their  frank  bold  songs,  and  the  thrushes  fluted  their  more 
varied  and  subtle  capriccios  on  the  old  themes  of  love, 
hope,  and  spring.  The  cuckoo,  too,  that  strange  African 
exile  enamoured  of  his  own  name,  kept  repeating  his  one 
idea ;  and  from  the  larches  on  the  next  hill  another  cuckcx) 
answered  like  an  echo. 

But  the  fairy  deputations  sent  to  cheer  the  expectant 
lover,  let  us  not  forget  them;  for  any  one  but  Frank 
Probyn  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  observing  them. 
First  came  a  little  gold-green  beetle,  who,  after  staring  a 
moment  with  almost  scientific  interest  at  a  twig  near 
Probyn’s  easel,  suddenly  darted  off  at  a  railway  pace  into 
a  hole  among  ^e  grass,  like  a  City  man  late  for  a  business 
appointment.  Next  wavered  bv  a  great  colored  butterfly, 
who  skimmed  by  swift  as  a  swallow,  then  fell  coquettishiv 
muring  over  a  little  blue  flower  on  which  it  alighted,  with 
cpivering  wings,  and  a  bearing  much  grander  than  your 
mere  lowborn  white  papillon,  whose  home  is  a  cabbage. 


minutes,  except  once  when  he  paused  to  hum,  “  I  awake 
from  dreams  of  thee,”  which  seemed  to  do  him  good,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  once  sung  it  to  Harry  —  Harriet  —  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  moonlight  water-party  when  they  were  down  in  Devon¬ 
shire  at  that  mutual  friend’s  where  they  had  first  met,  and 
where  Dan  Cupid  had,  from  behind  the  blue  circle  of 
Harry’s  eyes,  shot  a  sheaf  of  his  keenest  arrows  at  Captain 
Flank  Probyn  of  the  Scinde  Light  Horse,  till  his  heart  was 
stuck  through  and  through  like  a  pincushion,  and  a  violent 
fit  of  that  temporary  insanity  called  love  had  supervened  in 
its  most  alarming  form. 

“  I’m  a  blame(i  idiot,  that’s  what  I  am,  by  Jo,”  said  the 
amateur  artist  at  last,  “  and  as  great  a  duffer  as  ever  lived. 
What  am  I  doing,  skulking  about  here,  sending  Harry  let¬ 
ters  by  the  fourteenth  cousin  of  her  maid,  and  no  more 
chance  of  getting  a  moment  with  her  than  I  have  of  seeint^ 
the  Emperor  of  China  I  I  know  what  it’ll  be ;  that  ol3 
pompous  fool  of  a  father,  and  that  old  match-making  mother, 
will  tease  and  worry  her  till  she  marries  that  fool  of  a  young 
baronet,  just  to  be  quiet ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  that  fine 
fellow  Tresbam,  who  was  to  help  me,  has  evidently  not  been 
asked  down.  Like  m^  luck ;  and  they’ll  go  and  keep  all 
news  of  me  from  her,  till  she’ll  think  I’ve  forgotten  her,  and 
then  she’ll  marry  in  despair.  Curse  the  tree  I  there’s  a 
fresh  light  on  it  every  three  minutes.  There,  you  beast ; 
out  you  go  I  that’ll  teach  you ;  and  this  tobacco’s  as  damp 
as  old  bmts.  By  Jo,  if  I  haven’t  half  a  mind  to  go  straight 
back  to  India,  and  get  polished  off  in  some  native  a^r 
right  away.  But,  hush  I  By  Jo,  here’s  some  of  the  Blen¬ 
erhasset  people  coming  I  ” 

Yes,  indeed  there  were.  Two  or  three  guests  at  the 
house  above,  led  by  the  fussy  and  imperious  Mrs.  Blener¬ 
hasset,  had  suddenly  appeared  on  a  path  that  wound  down 


wd  who,  from  sheer  light-headed  inadvertence,  flutters  through  the  wood  to  the  sloping  open  meadows  on  the  edge 
•trsight  into  a  hedge-sparrow  s  mouth.  Presently,  in  fiery  of  which  Probyn  had  planted  his  white  tent.  It  was  pos- 
ud  vicious  haste,  like  a  little  diabolical  estafette,  trotted  sible  that  object  had  attracted  them,  and  that  they  were 
scross  the  path  one  of  those  insects  called  by  country  chil-  making  for  it. 


dren  the  devil’s  coach-horse ;  and  to  him  succeeued  a 
w^-wagtail,  that  quickest  and  daintiest  of  birds,  who, 
*ith  a  little  lady-like  run  and  a  flutter,  snapped  up  and 
•sallowed  Apollyon’s  off-leader,  and  then  shivered,  as  if  it 
bad  slightly  disagreed  with  him.  Then  a  nightingale  in 


“  By  Jo,”  said  the  artist,  at  once  roused  from  his  stolid 
sullenness,  “  here’s  a  go  I  But  I’ll  be  ready  for  you,  my  old 
girl.” 

He  had  evidently  come  prepared  for  such  possible  emer¬ 
gencies,  for  in  a  moment  he  had  snatched  from  a  havresac 


he  wore,  a  false  beard  and  whiskers  of  the  late  Bloomfield- 
Rush  pattern,  and  had  slipped  them  nimbly  on,  dis^uisin^ 
his  eyes  also  with  an  enormous  pair  of  green  blinkers. 
Then  he  buttoned  up  his  gray  shooting-jacket  and  turned 
up  the  collar,  and  turned  up  his  trousers.  From  a  hand¬ 
some  young  otBcer  he  had  shrunk  up  in  a  moment  into  a 
miraculous  old  German  Jew.  Ah,  Frank  Probyn,  those 
pleasant  private  theatricals  down  in  Devonshire,  when  you 
were  always  the  lover,  and  Harry  the  young  ingenue,  were 
not  lost  upon  you.  You  did  not  look  a  very  natural  Jew  ; 
but  then,  who  says  the  stage  has  anything  to  do  with  na¬ 
ture? 

Down  they  came,  like  wolves  on  the  fold.  Mrs.  Blener- 
hasset  in  purple  and  gol^;  the  young  simpering  baronet 
doing  the  agreeable  to  Harriet,  who  looked  fresher  and 
prettier  than  ever,  but  rather  sad ;  the  obsequious  little 
husband  of  the  Blenerhasset,  nervously  anxious  to  please 
the  young  baronet ;  a  sharp,  cross-looking,  young-old 

f overness  ;  and  last  of  all,  to  Probyn’s  delight,  through  all 
is  eyes  were  for  Harry,  came  Tresham,  with  a  pretty 
cousin  of  Harry’s,  who  seemed  decidedly  to  enjoy  his  good- 
natured  jokes  and  rattling  happy-go-lucky  conversation. 

Mr.  Blenerhasset,  stopping  to  look  at  the  strange  crea¬ 
ture’s  sketch,  with  double  eyeglass  superciliously  held  up, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  aimed  at  the  young  baronet,  — 

“  How  extraordinary  it  is  that  people  can  sit  about  for 
days  in  tbc.so  woods  of  ours,  making  sketches  which  are 
always  so  excessively  green.  I  don’t  see  things  so  green ; 
do  you.  Sir  George  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  ith  vewy  gween,  awfully  gween,”  said  the  young 
man  of  fortune,  simpering  as  if  he  had  really  said  a  good 
thing. 

“  Come  here.  Sir  George,”  said  the  alderman,  from  a  point 
some  yards  farther  on.  “  Come  here,  and  Pll  show  you 
where  the  Marquis’s  shooting  forms  a  sort  of  promontory, 
as  it  were,  and  abuts  on  the  Blenerhasset  estate.” 

That  moment,  as  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  was  turning  to  join 
her  husband  and  Sir  George,  Probyn  twitched  Tresham  by 
the  coat. 

“Don’t  cry  out,”  he  said.  “It  is  I  —  Frank.  Keep 
Harry  back  to  have  a  moment  with  me,  and  lead  on  the 
old  birds  and  that  fool  of  a  baronet  cub.  AVhy  didn’t  you 
answer  my  note  ?  ” 

“  It  must  have  crossed  me  —  never  got  it.  Fancy  you 
here  I  What  a  make-up  I  I’ll  send  Harry  back  to  you. 
Send  word  to  me  where  you’re  putting  up.  Thought  you 
must  be  down  here.  They’re  going  to  have  a  fancy  ball 
up  there  to-morrow  evening.  I  can  get  you  in  as  a  friend ; 
but  Harry  will  tell  you  all  about  that.  I’ll  send  her  back. 
Good-by,  old  man  ;  good-by.  I’ll  keep  them  all  away,  es¬ 
pecially  that  old  dragon  of  a  governess.  It  will  all  go  well 
yet  with  you  and  Harry.  Keep  your  pecker  up ;  never  say 
die.” 

With  which  profound  philosophical  consolation,  Tresham 
darted  up  the  path  through  the  wood  with  the  speed  of  a 
deer,  just  as  the  last  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Blenerhassel’s  purple 
silk  train  swept  round  the  corner  tuft  of  fern. 

A  moment  or  two  that  seemed  years,  and  a  little  person, 
like  a  civilized  fairy  in  shepherd’s-plaid  silk,  came  gliding 
down  between  the  larch  stems  furtively,  both  little  hands 
stretched  cautiously  before  her,  to  press  back  the  soil 
green-tufied  boughs.  A  moment  more,  and  she  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  artist,  who  whipped  off  his  beard  to  kiss  her. 

“  Dear  1  darling  1  my  own  I  ”  were  words  frequently  uttered 
during  the  next  three  minutes  ;  and  then,  holding  both  her 
tiny  hands,  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  as  if  he  could  read  the 
future  there. 

“  Oh,  do  take  off  those  horrid  green  spectacles,  Frank,” 
said  Harriet.  “  They  make  you  look  like  a  monster  in  a 
pantomime.” 

“  The  green-eyed  monster  ?  Harry  darling,  I  warn  you 
I  sha’n’t  let  you  go  again.  Let’s  elope  now,  and  leave  the 
cruel  mother,  the  olxfurate  father,  and  the  spoony  baronet 
of  boundless  wealth.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Harriet,  whose  hand  was  buried  in  the  thick 
brown  hair  that  curled  over  Frank’s  forehead,  “  now,  if  it 
was  the  good  old  times,  your  charger  would  be  feeding  close 
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by,  and  you'd  call  it,  and  mounting  me  before  you,  sound 
your  horn,  and  gallop  me  off  to  your  mother’s  castio 
Wouldn’t  you,  Frank  Y  ” 

“  Wouhln’t  I  just,  Harry  I  and  if  that  booby  baronet 
tried  to  stop  me.  I’d  give  him  a  prod  in  the  ribs  with 
rapier,  and  teach  him  not  to  interfere  again  between  a 
Probyn  and  the  lady  of  his  heart.  I’d  spoil  his  beauty,  the 
humbug  I ” 

“But,  Frank  dear,  we’re  talking  nonsense.  What  1 
came  for  was  to  tell  you  that  Ned  and  I  say  you  must  come 
to  this  ball.  It’s  a  fancy  ball,  and  he  has  got  a  dress  for 
you.  Mind,  I’ve  set  my  heart  upon  your  coming,  and 
you’re  down  for  lots  of  dances.” 

“  I’ll  go  in  for  it,  whatever  happens.  But,  Harry,  mind 
you’re  to  run  off  with  me  if  they  press  you  much  more 
about  that  baronet  fellow,  or  some  day  you’ll  be  consenting 
from  sheer  worry.” 

“  Frank,  how  dare  you  talk  of  my  ever  marrying  anyone 
but  you  1  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  what  that  constant  worry  might  not 
do.” 

“  Frank,  you’ll  make  me  angry,  and  I’ll  never  kiss  you 
again.” 

“  You  could  not  be  angry  if  you  tried,  Harry.” 

“  Ah,  you’ll  see  some  day,  sir.  I  mustn’t  stop.” 

“  One  more  kiss.” 

“  There  1  Now,  you’ve  had  quite  enough  kisses.  Good- 
by,  Frank ;  good-by.  Oh,  good  gracious  I  there’s  Mhi 
Venables  coming  back  after  me,  and  you’ve  got  your  heard 
off.” 

“  Like  my  luck,”  groaned  Frank.  “It  is  too  late;  she 
saw  me.  I  can  see  those  green  eyes  of  hers  steady  on  me. 
You  must  coax  her  over,  Harry.  I  don’t  like  the  old  cat  a 
bit ;  but  perhaps  she  uiayn’t  have  noticed,  after  all.” 

It  was  too  true.  There  was  Miss  Venables  stepping 
gingerly  down  between  the  young  larches,  with  a  saidonic 
simper  on  her  pinched-up  mouth.  She  eyed  with  a  cold 
malice  the  artist,  whose  beard  was  duly  on,  and  green 
spectacles  adjusted. 

“  Your  mamma  has  sent  me  to  look  for  you.  Miss  BIene^ 
hasset.  'fhe  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  lodge.  Your 
mamma  is  rather  impatient,  as  she  promised  to  be  at 
Barkbam  f>odge  by  four.” 

With  one  look  at  Frank,  who  rose  and  took  off  his  hat, 
Harriet  departed.  Frank  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till 
the  last  glimpse  of  gray  had  passed  out  of  sight.  He  then 
furled  his  white  tent  with  a  groan,  lit  a  cigar,  packed 
up  his  easel,  and  strode  back  to  the  town. 

The  moment  Harriet  got  roundr  the  corner,  she  began 
to  try  her  coaxing  powers  on  the  stern  Miss  Venables. 

“  May  I  ask  who  was  that  extraordinary  person  V  ”  asked 
Miss  Venables  dryly;  “and  what  a  very  remarkable 
beard  1  ” 

Harriet  gave  the  dragon  a  glance  quick  as  a  swallow's 
flight,  yet  ^netrative  as  a  rifle  bullet.  She  saw  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  mat  Miss  Venables  knew  all,  and  at  once  decided  on 
the  line  of  action.  She  stopped  and  threw  her  arms  round 
the  governess’s  neck. 

“  He  loves  me  very  dearly,  and  I  love  him.  You  mustn't 
tell  mamma ;  you  won’t,  will  you  ?  for  you’re  a  dear  good 
creature.  I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  seeing  him  like  this, 
but  our  meeting  was  accidental,  and  they  want  to  marr>’ 
me  to  that  dreadful  Sir  George.” 

Miss  Venables  thought  of  me  possible  reward  of  silence 
for  Harriet  had  received  a  handsome  check  from  her  father 
only  a  few  days  before,  and  she  thought  she  saw  her  way 
to  something  like  half  a  year’s  salary.  It  would  be  easy  to 
betray  the  affair  at  a  later  stage. 

“Place  yourself  in  my  position,”  she  said,  “Miss 
Harriet,  and  remember  the  dreadful  responsibility  which 
devolves  on  me.  If  your  mamma  only  knew  I  ever  con¬ 
nived  at  such  an  interview,  I  should  instantly  lose  my 
situation.  A  poor  friendless  woman  like  myself  must 
disregard  all  sentimental  feelings,  and  act  on  a  rigid  sense 
of  duty.” 

Harriet  saw  she  wsss  yielding,  smd  kissed  her  with  an 
outburst  of  girlish  gratitude. 
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“You  won’t  tell,  dear  Miss  Venr.bles,  will  you?  It 
wasn’t  my  fault;  and  who  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
jMin  ?  Besides,  you  know  you  had  no  share  in  our  meet¬ 
ing.  Ah,  you  dear  good  creature,  I  see  you  will  keep  my 
■lecret” 

ir.  THE  FANCY  BALL. 

Harriet  was  watching  every  one  who  entered  with  the 
deepest  interest.  There  was  no  sign  of  Frank  yet  One 
or  two  Turks,  a  dozen  dominoes,  an  Elizabethan  courtier 
arm  in  arm  with  a  stout  Ophelia,  an  overwhelming  Lady 
Macbeth  in  black  velvet,  and  several  Charles  the  Second 
courtiers  had  arrived.  The  baronet  was  a  crusader,  Mr. 
BlenerEasset  was  strutting  about  in  a  George  the  Second 
dress,  and  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  was  grand  and  impressive  as 
Queen  Anne.  Harriet  looked  very  graceful  and  pretty  as 
Juliet  and  Ned  Tresham  made  a  very  manly  cavalier 
officer.  As  for  Miss  Venables,  a  tinsel  crescent  over  her 
forehead,  and  a  gilt  bow  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  to  the  world  her  dignified  impersonation 
of  Diana  —  “huntress  chaste  and  fair.” 

The  first  dance  was  just  over,  the  music  of  which  had 
been  grotesquely  broken  in  upon  by  the  roll  of  wheels  up 
the  drive,  and  the  jarring  of  steps,  and  every  moment 
fresh  groups  of  county  people  were  arriving. 

“It  ith  pothitively  a  motht  exhilawating  thight,  and 
weally  vewy  enchanting,”  said  the  young  baronet  to 
Harriet,  whom  he  closely  blockaded. 

“  Yes,  the  mixture  of  colors  and  strange  dresses  is  very 
pretty ;  but  I  really  don’t  see  that  as  yet  any  one  even 
attempts  to  sustain  his  part.” 

“It  is  awfully  hard,  mind  you.  Miss  Blenerhasset.  I 
can’t  keep  going  about  all  night  cwying,  ‘  Godfwy  de 
Bullyon  1  huwah  for  Wichard  Coeur  de  Lion !  ’  That 
would  never  do,  you  know ;  and  thith  tin  armor  clatters 
10  when  you  dance  —  it  ith  weally  awful.” 

“  'Then  don’t  dance.” 

“Not  dance  I  after  looking  forward  for  months  to  the 
pwivilege  of  dancing  with  the  belle  of  Hertfordshire  1  Now 
that’s  weally  too  bad  of  you.  Miss  Blenerhasset ;  you’re 
weally  a  gweat  deal  too  hard  on  a  fellow.” 

All  at  once  Harriet  turned  round  and  saw  by  the  side 
of  her  cousin  Ned  a  gray-headed  colonel  of  Lancers,  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  Empire.  His  gray  eyebrows,  worn 
tanned  face,  drooping  gray  moustaches,  formed  a  complete 
tout  ensemble.  He  had  been  introduced  to  her  mamma, 
who  was  smiling  graciously  on  the  new  arrival.  The 
colonel  had  a  hollow  deep  voice,  and  his  manners  were  for¬ 
mal  and  of  the  old  school.  He  spoke  in  admirable  broken 
English,  from  which  he  never  lapsed. 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  who  arrived  with  young  Mr. 
Tresham  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Macbeth  of  Queen  Anne. 

“A  friend  Mr.  'f resham  made  in  Paris,”  said  Mrs. 
Blenerhasset  with  dignity.  “  The  Vicomte  de  Longjoomo ; 
French  nobleman  of  enormous  wealth.  Delightful  person 
he  seems ;  quite  an  acquisition.” 

Harriet  was  the  vicomte’s  first  partner;  as  they  pre- 
p»red  to  start,  the  vicomte  suddenly  whispered, — 

“Here  I  am,  —  Frank;  don’t  cry  out.  I  told  you  I 
ihonld  be  here.  ’The  dragon  is  watching  us.” 

It  was  all  Harriet  could  do  to  prevent  uttering  a  cry  of 
•stonishment,  but  she  did  do  so ;  and  as  they  revolved 
p*st  Tresham  and  the  fair  nun,  his  partner,  Tresham  gave 
them  a  look  of  recognition  and  of  triumph.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blenerhasset  were  charmed  with  the  scion  of  the  French 
tfistocracy,  his  affability,  and  his  condescension.  Every 
time  he  danced  with  Harriet,  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  pointed 
him  out  to  all  the  dowagers  round  her  as  a  pattern  of  aged 
elegance.  'The  baronet  was  mad  with  envy. 

“1  positively  must  introduce  him  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Lisomer,”  said  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  to  one  of  her  richest  and 
most  influential  neighbors. 

“I  should  like  it  above  all  things,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blener- 
hMset  My  girls  are  dying  to  dance  with  him.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  him  anywhere  now,”  said  Mrs.  Blener- 
hasaet. 


“  Oh,  I’m  sure  Miss  Venables  will  go  and  find  him  for  us 
—  of  course  you  will,  there’s  a  dear  thing.  I  think  he  and 
Mr.  Tresham  must  be  in  the  conservatory.” 

Of  course  Miss  Venables  would ;  and  off  Diana,  ever 
blooming,  young,  and  fair,  bounded.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  conservatory :  but  the  conservatory  doors,  that 
opened  on  the  terrace,  were  bright  with  moonshine,  and 
into  the  moonshine  Diana  very  appropriately  went. 

Like  the  ghost  of  an  elderly  Diana  seeking  her  Endym- 
ion.  Miss  Venables  stole  along  the  terrace,  skulking  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  house.  Gliding  as  softly  as  a 
weasel  across  a  broad  blanched  surface  of  moonshine,  she 
stole  into  the  shadow  of  a  huge  stone  urn  full  of  flowers. 

“  Ob,  don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Frank,  dear,”  said  a  soft 
gentle  voice.  “  They  are  all  against  me  here,  and  I  had 
no  one  to  tell  I  have  given  my  heart  already,  except  Miss 
Venables.” 

“  What,  that  old  cat  1  ”  said  a  manlier  voice.  “  Hang 
her.” 

If  Lynch  law  could  have  been  instantaneously  effected 
by  any  temporary  compact  with  king  Apollyon  or  any  of 
amiable  Miss  Venables’  enemies,  it  would  have  gone  very 
hard  with  Frank  Probyn  ;  for  Miss  Venables’  lean  fingers 
clutched  at  the  urn,  and  the  tinsel  crescent  on  he.-  scanty 
hair  trembled  with  rage. 

“  Don’t  say  that,  Frank,”  answered  the  low  sweet  voice  ; 
“  she’s  a  dear  goo<l  old  thing.” 

“  Old,  indeed  1  ”  internally  groaned  the  listener ;  “  very 
little  older  than  you,  you  vain  creature  I  ” 

“  And  would  give  her  very  life  to  make  you  and  papa 
and  mamma  friends.” 

“  Nonsense ;  she  would  not  give  a  tuft  of  her  chignon. 
She’d  sell  all  you  have  told  her  for  a  sovereign.” 

“  I’ll  chignon  him.  I’ll  sovereign  him !  ”  muttered  the 
fair  queen  of  night,  just  then  behind  a  cloud.  “  I’ll  spoil 
your  game,  my  young  man  1  Pair  of  young  fools  1  ” 

No  doubt  Miss  Venables  fully  intended  to  win  the  odd 
trick  at  this  moment.  She  had  long  before  this  resolved  to 
sell  Ler  secret  to  the  best  bidder,  and  had  indeed  thrown 
out  several  preparatory  hints  to  the  young  baronet,  whom 
they  alarmed  without  enlightening.  The  conversation, 
after  several  whispers  and  a  faint  sound  as  of  kisses,  was 
resumed. 

“  They  hardly  speak  to  me.  Papa  frowns  and  bites  his 
lips,  and  mamma  affects  not  to  hear  what  I  say.  O  Frank, 
I  am  so  miserable ;  and  they  watch  me  like  a  thief. 
Mamma  says  it  is  killing  papa.’’ 

“  Killing  I  rubbish  I  He  looks  as  jolly  as  a  sand-boy. 
They’d  say  anything  to  turn  you  from  me.  Harry,  I  see  it 
has  come  to  this  —  we  must  elope,  and  get  married  at  once 
at  Gretna.”  (It  was  some  years  ago.)  “  It  is  only  nine 
miles  from  here  to  Reading,  and  if  we  start  an  hour  before 
the  ball  breaks  up,  we  can  catch  the  first  train  to  London, 
and  the  next  after  we  start  for  the  north.” 

There  were  several  moments’  silence,  then  Harriet  said 
plaintively,  — 

“  Is  there  no  other  way,  Frank  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  None  ?  ” 

“  None  ;  either  that,  or  they  will  hurry  you  abroad,  and 
we  may  never  meet  again.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  go,”  sobbed  Harriet.  “  I  would  rather  die 
here,  as  I  sit  here  by  you,  Frank,  than  marry  that  man.” 

“  'ITie  fly  will  wait  for  us  at  the  park  gate  at  half-past 
two.  We  will  meet  here.” 

A  kiss  (several)  ratified  the  agreement.  Miss  Venables 
stole  back  into  the  house.  An  hour  later,  Tresham  made 
his  way  through  a  crowd  of  Venetian  senators,  Spanish 
cavaliers,  general  officers,  and  Waverleys,  to  his  old  friend 
the  Vicomte,  who  was  chatting  to  two  blonde  sisters  who 
were  dressed  as  Spanish  donnas. 

“  Frank,”  said  he,  drawing  him  apart,  “  look  out.  That 
spiteful  old  cat  of  a  governess  has  been  playing  Harry  and 
you  false.  She  came  into  the  supper-room  and  began  whis¬ 
pering  to  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  ;  and  I  heard  your  name  and 
something  about  half-past  two.  The  old  bird  seemed  to 
color,  and  nearly  dropped  off'  her  perch.” 
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“  The  deuce  !  ”  said  Frank. 

“  Now  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  start  just  half  an  hour 
earlier,  and  let  the  horses  have  it  the  whole  way.  Til  con¬ 
trive  to  get  Harry  out  on  the  terrace,  and  start  her  without 
bein<7  suspected.  Oh  you  romantic  beggar,  what  a  Roineo- 
and-3uliet  business  you’re  making  of  it !  And  when  they 
discover  it  all,  won’t  it  be  like  young  Lochinvar,  and  the  old 
game  over  again  ?  By  Jove,  if  I  wasn't  afraid  of  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  lottery,  if  I  wouldn’t  whip  off  that  pretty  girl  in  the 
sea-green  silk,  and  race  you  all  the  way  to  Gretna.  Mind, 
at  two  to  the  moment  They’ll  watch  Harry  as  cats  watch 
mice  ;  but  I’ll  make  a  diversion  to  get  you  off.” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  now,”  said  rrobyn.  “  You’re  a 
deuced  goo<l  fellow.  I  know  you  would  do  all  you  could  to 
help  me  and  Harry,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  off  with 
Harry.  I  am  standing  here  like  a  fellow  on  the  drop  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  bolt  slipping,  e.xpecting  every  moment  old 
Blenerhasset  will  send  one  of  his  flunKeys  and  politely  tell 
me  to  get  off  the  premises.” 

“  Nonsense,  cheer  up,  old  boy,”  said  his  goo<l-natured 
rattling  friend.  “  I  allow  that  old  dragon  of  a  governess 
has  played  you  false,  but  remember  she  did  not  see  you, 
and  she  doesn’t  know  that  you  are  here  in  mascjuerade. 
She  won’t  know  you ;  keep  on  disguising  your  voice,  and 
it’ll  be  all  right  The  old  bird  has  just  been  inquiring 
after  that  agreeable  old  colonel,  and  she  doesn’t  know  you 
from  Adam.” 

“  But  how  will  Harry  be  able  to  slip  away  ?  Her  mother 
keeps  her  by  her  side,  and  never  takes  her  eye  off  her. 
She  has  already  declined  two  dances.  Oh,  it  is  all  up, 
Ned.” 

“  Don’t  be  chicken-hearted,  Frank,  and  I’ll  pull  you 
through,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Ned  'Tresham.  I  tell  you 
I’ve  got  a  plan  in  my  head  that’ll  do  the  trick.  You  take 
Mrs.  Blenerhasset  down  to  suppier,  and  when  you  are 
well  fixed  there.  I’ll  contrive  something  that  will  ^ive  you 
a  good  chance  of  slipping  off  with  Harry ;  but  mind  you 
look  sharp  for  the  moment,  and  don’t  miss  your  chance.” 

They  had  just  sat  down  to  supper,  and  Frank  was  won¬ 
dering  what  stratagem  Tresham  would  employ,  and 
whether  it  would  be  successful,  when  there  came  a  shout 
and  a  rush  through  the  door  leading  from  the  hall  into  the 
supper-room,  and  two  spiteful  pampered  little  terriers  of 
Mrs.  Blenerhasset’s  darted  in,  pursued  by  two  smart, 
strong,  pugnacious  terriers  of  Tresham’s,  and  followed  by 
him  and  one  of  the  page-boys.  In  a  moment  the  dogs 
joined  battle  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  were  at  it  tooM 
and  nail,  v^lping,  barking,  and  growling  like  so  many  mad 
things,  llie  page-hoy,  in  his  eagerness  to  part  them, 
kno»ed  down  a  tray  of  champagne  glasses;  a  footman, 
running  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Blenerhasset’s  screams  and 
Tresham’s  cries  of  mad  dog,  leaped  up  and  kno'^ked  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  sparkling  moselle  from  a  nxitman’s  hand  ;  he,  recoil¬ 
ing,  struck  another  effervescent  bottle  from  another  foot¬ 
man.  Up  started  the  guests ;  the  ladies  screamed  and 
jumped  on  chairs,  one  or  two  on  the  table,  to  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  jellies  and  the  confusion  of  custards.  Never  was 
such  an  uproar  ever  raised  in  a  supper-room  before.  As 
for  the  goVemess,  with  one  foot  in  a  Ixiwl  of  lobster  salad, 
and  another  in  a  Strasburg  pie.  she  stood  like  an  Androm¬ 
eda  screaming  at  the  approach  of  the  sea  monster.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Vicomte  de  Longjoomo,  with  Harriet 
on  his  arm,  stole  through  the  conservatory  into  the  garden. 
'There  Tresham,  doubled  up  with  laughter,  joined  them 
with  some  cloaks,  shawls,  and  a  bonnet  procured  from  a 
lady’s  maid  whom  he  had  bribed,  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
Frank  and  bis  affianced  were  rattling  off  in  the  moonlight 
at  full  gallop  for  Reading. 

III.  THE  SLIP  CARRIAGE. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  the  first  express  darted  into 
Stafford  with  its  usual  mad  triumph.  In  a  first-class  car¬ 
riage  at  the  end  of  the  train,  pale  and  sleepy,  were  Frank 
Probyn  and  Harriet  Blenerhasset  They  were  safe  now ; 
they  could  not  have  well  been  missed  for  an  hour,  and 


that  hour  would  have  prevented  any  pursuers  catchinv  a 
train  for  London  till  two  or  three  hours  later.  A  few 
hours  more  and  they  would  be  at  Carlisle,  and  then  hev 
for  Gretna !  Sitting  back  in  their  little  padded  compart¬ 
ment,  Frank  and  Harriet  shrank  from  public  observation 
she  with  her  veil  down,  he  with  a  newspaper  concealino' 
his  face,  the  umber  now  washed  off,  the  long  gray  mou^ 
taches  and  bushy  gray  eyebrows  removed.  Occasionally 
—  that  is  to  say,  once  in  every  five  minutes  only— he 
i  leaned  forward  and  pressed  her  hands  in  his,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  the  mute  expression  of  love  with  a  look  of  entire 
trust,  which  would  have  almost  softened  the  heart  of  even 
Miss  Venables  herself.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  so  that  a  kiss  every  few  minutes  behind  the  news¬ 
paper  could  not  very  well  excite  any  special  notice  from 
the  world  at  lai^e,  and  under  the  circumstances  was  not 
unjustifiable.  'Iney  had  paid  the  guard  to  let  them  keep 
the  carriage  to  themselves,  and  he  took  goo<l  care  to  ward 
off  even  the  most  determined  commercial  traveller.  T 
aiw  one  said,  “  This  carriage  for  Preston  ?  ”  he  said, 
“  Farther  on  Preston  ;  ”  and  if  any  one  asked  for  a  Penrith 
carriage,  he  said  blandly,  “'This  carriage  for  Carlisle 
only.” 

“  My  own  darling,  we  are  safe  now,”  said  Frank.  “A 
few  hours  more  and  we  shall  be  one.” 

At  that  moment  a  party  came  bustling  up  to  the  car¬ 
riage  next  them,  and  the  lovers,  to  their  horror,  heard  a 
well-known  voice  say,  — 

“  No,  they  are  not  here;  this  n  -xt  carriage  will  do  for 
us.” 

“  Very  sorry,  ma’am,”  said  the  guard  ;  “  but  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  suffering  from  low  f  ver  there.  Must  be  alone  with 
his  wife.” 

“  Fever  1  ”  screamed  Mrs.  Blenerhasset,  for  she  it  was. 

“  Come  along,  Edward ;  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  go  in 
that-l  ” 

“  'That  was  a  narrow  go,”  said  Frank,  as  he  pressed 
Harriet’s  hands  between  his  and  observed  that  they  trem¬ 
bled  ;  “  but  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  ” 

“  Frank,  we  are  lost,”  was  the  tearful  reply  ;  “  they  are 
going  straight  to  Gretna  after  us.” 

They  remained  silent,  looking  at  each  other. 

“  Lucky  I  twigged  you,”  said  Tresham,  at  that  moment 
looking  in  at  the  window ;  “  quick,  come  out,  there’s  only 
one  chance  for  you.  I  told  them  I  was  going  for  the  two 
next  stations  in  a  smoking  carriage,  and  they  are  all  safe 
now.  Quick,  out  with  you,  there  is  only  one  chance.” 

Frank  demurred. 

“  Don’t  talk,  —  out  with  Harry  ;  there’s  just  one  chance. 
I’ll  pull  you  through  now.” 

Frank  collected  his  wraps,  and  the  two  lovers  obeyed 
Tresham’s  emphatic  order  like  two  children.  They  were 
in  despair,  and  they  succumbed  at  once  to  the  stronger  will 
and  final  resolve  of  Tresham.  A  moment  more,  and  they 
were  ensconced  in  the  last  carriage  of  the  train.  The  last 
truck-load  of  luggage  had  just  darted  down  the  platform; 
the  last  arrivar  of  scared-looking  passengers  hurried 
through  the  already  closing  doors  of  the  booking-office. 
The  last  newspaper  was  sold,  the  last  glass  of  sheny 
drained,  the  last  ticket  nipped,  the  last  door  slammed,  ^ 
white  flag  waved  ;  the  bell  rang,  the  train  gave  a  sluggiih 
jolt  forward,  then  conquering  rapidly  the  vis  inertia,  grad¬ 
ually  gathered  itself  up,  and  pante<l  on  with  its  usual  un¬ 
tiring  vigor,  wrapped  in  clouds  of  its  own  victorious  breath 

“  And  what  good  is  this,  now  we  have  done  it  ?  ’’  said 
Frank,  doleful  enough.  “  Here  we  are  in  the  same  train 
with  Harry’s  father  and  mother,  who  are  pursuing  M." 
He  spoke  low,  for  there  was  a  guard  in  the  carriage  read¬ 
ing  a  paper. 

“  What  a  curious  carriage  this  is,  Frank !  It  is  not 
like  any  I  have  seen  before,”  said  Harriet.  “  Why,  it  i 
three  sides  glass,  like  a  coup4  in  a  diligence  1  Why  did 
you  bring  us  here,  Ned  ?  I  know  by  uiat  look  of  your 
eyes  you  nad  some  meaning  in  it  See  how  he  is  laughing- 
^^rank.” 

Frank  looked,  and  shook  off  his  despondency,  and  hit 
eyes  brightened. 
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i  •<  Why,  this  is  a  slip  carriage  I  ”  he  cried. 

The  guard  looked  up  over  his  paper,  caught  some  im- 
nression  of  the  group,  and  said  to  tne  lady,  — 

^  “  Yes,  uia’aui,  this  is  a  slip  carriage ;  wo  slip  at  Duns- 

“  There’s  no  danger,  is  there  ?  ” 

«  Danger,  miss  I  none  in  the  world  ;  you’ll  go  off  as  easy 
as  slipping  a  greyhound.” 

“  I  see  it  all,  Ned ;  and  you’re  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  1”  cried  Frank,  taking  both  Trusham’s  hands, 
u  Harry,  behold  our  benefactor ;  it’s  all  right ;  we  shall  be 
gwe  and  on  the  road  to  London  in  half  an  hour.” 

“  Such  a  lark  when  they  found  you  had  stolen  away  I  ” 
laid  Tresham.  “  Gad,  it  was  like  a  kennel  starting  for 
a  fox-hunt  1  Every  one  was  bowed  out.  Out  came  the 
1  horses,  off  we  pelted  ;  but,  by  Jove,  if  we  did  not  miss  the 
!  track,  after  all !  Consulting  which  way  you  had  taken,  I 
^  took  care  to  bother  them  with  different  notions ;  but  the 
Dragon  was  too  much  for  me,  she  stuck  to  London  and 
i  Grrina ;  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  the  old  boy,  Harry,  did  not 

f  go  in  for  an  express  train !  £40  by  George  1  and  we  came 
I  up  like  princes.” 

f  “  When  do  they  let  us  go  ?  I  feel  quite  frightened,” 

I  laid  Harriet,  clinging  to  Frank’s  arm  as  if  they  were  going 

^  to  be  blown  from  a  gun. 

1“  It’s  about  time  now,  miss,”  said  the  guard,  who,  from 
a  front  window  which  he  had  opened,  had  been  reconnoi¬ 
tring  the  swaying  train  in  front,  like  a  sportsman  waiting 
j  for  a  shot.  Whiz  went  the  telegraph  postal  They  were 
going  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour ;  banks  in  a  golden  glow 
I  with  gorze,  wliite  slopes  of  nodding  daisies ;  then  some 
chalk  cliffs,  a  clump  of  firs,  and  some  corn-fields  ;  now 
a  distant  steeple  across  a  line  of  low  meadows  where 
the  red-brown  cows  lay  deep  in  the  grass  in  luxurious 
,  ease. 

The  guard  ojmns  the  window. 

“  That’s  the  signal  for  slacking  speed,  gents,”  said  the 
smart  guard,  now  hauling  at  a  huge  chain  and  band  that 
were  hooked  below  the  window  ;  “  don’t  you  feel  it 
slacken  V  ” 

All  this  time  he  kept  dra<rging  at  the  chain,  as  if  the 
train  was  a  huge  greyhound  he  was  going  to  slip  at  a 
deer. 

“Tell  me  when  it  is  going,”  said  Harriet,  closing  her 
eyes. 

“  Two  minutes,  miss.” 

The  guard  pulled  and  tugged  at  the  chain  as  if  he  had 
hooked  a  huge  fish  and  was  playing  it,  trying  to  tire  it  out. 
All  at  once  he  gave  a  grand  drag,  as  if  he  had  struck  the 
fish,  and  let  go  the  hook.  Whiz-z-z.  Away,  like  a  bullet 
from  a  gun,  as  if  indeed  he  had  pulled  a  trigger  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  train  at  Dunsford  ;  away*  with  a  rush  and  a 
whir  of  freedom  the  train  darted  off  on  its  war-path. 

I  This  moment  it  swayed  before  the  looker-on,  the  next  it 
;  had  nown  smaller ;  smaller  now,  smaller,  a  speck  —  out 
ofsi^tl  Onwards  but  slowly  ailer  it,  though  the  speed 
seemed  scarcely  to  slacken,  the  slip  carriage  swept  along 
the  rails;  till,  a  little  before  Dunsford,  its  motive  power 
gradually  lessened.  Eventually  worn  out,  and  jolting  down 
j  to  the  speed  of  a  mere  market-cart,  the  carriage  glided 
into  Dunsford  Station  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  driven 
by  an  old  farmer,  and  drawn  by  a  sober  old  pony. 

The  slip  carriage  had  saved  them.  Great  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  Harriet  when  she  found  herself  safe,  and  loud  the 

Situde  of  Frank.  Tresham,  by  a  judicious  telegram  to 
lisle,  explaining  that  he  had  been  accidentally  left  be¬ 
hind  at  a  station  where  he  had  got  out  to  get  a  glass  of 
we^,  brought  the  worthy  but  not  astute  Blenerhasset 
back  to  London  by  the  next  train. 

Immediately  on  which,  Frank  and  Harry,  who  had  been 
stopping  at  the  house  of  a  married  friend  of  Tresham’s, 
•hpi^  off  to  Gretna,  and  were  there  quietly  married  — 
™Ms  to  the  clever  use  of  a  slip  carriage.  The  Blener- 
b^ts  were  soon  reconciled  to  their  new  son-in-law, 
who  u  alway  pronounced  likely  to  be  made  the  next  As- 
!  ^  generous  and  receptive  body,  the  Royal 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Martin  Millmoke,  the  Boston  sculptor,  is  in  Rome. 

Venice  is  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner’s  present  home. 

There  are  rumors  of  another  new  poem  by  Tennyson. 

Nilsson-Rouzaud  is  to  make  a  professional  visit  to  the 
United  States  this  year. 

Some  of  the  Paris  ptmers  have  gone  into  black  borders  in 
memory  of  Napoleon  III. 

Janauschek  has  one  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  dia¬ 
monds,  presents  from  royalty. 

The  pretty  Madame  Catacazy  is  the  possessor  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  jewels  and  wardrobe  once  owned  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 

Mr.  Swinhl’rne  will  shortly  publish  separately  the  first 
part  of  his  poem,  “  Tristram,”  the  prelude  to  which  appeared 
about  a  year  ago. 

A  P'rench  writer  says  :  “  The  seasons  in  London  are  equally 
divided  —  there  are  four  months  of  winter,  four  of  fog,  and  four 
of  rain.” 

The  story  of  the  escape  of  a  bear  from  the  Welsh  Harp,  Hen¬ 
don,  and  ranging  the  district,  has  plagued  the  proprietor  so  much 
(who  never  had  a  bear),  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  purchase  one 
and  have  it  chained  up.  This  animal  has  countless  visits  paid 
to  his  shrine  by  persons  who  feed  him  with  biscuits  and  stroke 
him  with  umbrellas. 

The  London  Athemxum  says  that  a  great  triumph  in  glass 
manufacture  has  been  effected.  Alvan  Clark  &  Suns  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  object-glass  for  the  great  telescope  for  the  United 
States  Government.  Two  pieces  of  glass,  one  crown  and  the 
other  flint,  have  been  cast,  of  27^  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are 
without  flaw  and  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  air- 
bubbles,  which  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
lenses. 

Paris,  says  a  recent  letter  writer,  seems  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  world  for  the  sale  of  books  and  objects  of  art,  so  much  so 
that  London  largely  exports  curiosities  there,  as  well  as  Norway, 
China,  and  Peru.  A  very  curions  study  are  the  book-stalls  of 
Paris,  grouped  in  certain  quarters  or  scattered  abroad.  They 
are  calculated  to  measure  a  total  length  of  two  miles,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  nut  in  the  most  populous  jmrtions  of  the  city,  bnt 
where  the  dilettanti  move  and  have  their  being.  It  is  a  singular 
study  to  watch  the  crowds  that  lonnge  over  the  book-cases  on  the 
quay  walls  ;  what  crushing  and  pushing,  and  yet  all  too  occupied 
to  think  that  rudeness  is  intended  1  It  is  generally  Normans 
who  own  the  stalls.  The  best  time  to  find  a  valuable  book  is  in 
the  morning,  when  the  cases  are  being  opened.  It  is  then  the 
Dominie  Sampsons  are  to  be  met  with,  like  the  sportsman  who 
knows  the  value  of  going  early  to  work. 

The  following  is  the  rather  curions  letter  of  Madame  Thalberg 
to  Signor  Marini,  to  whom  the  body  of  Thalberg  was  intrusted 
to  embalm:  "  Egregio  Signor  Professor,  —  When  I  intrusted 
to  you  the  body  of  n^  dear  husband,  so  that  you  might  be 
pleased  to  preserve  it,  I  bad  not  a  precise  idea  of  your  method. 
Bnt  now,  although  his  loss  to  me  is  irreparable,  I  find  it  almost 
a  comfort  to  see  a  body  which  belonged  to  a  genius  like  Sigismund 
Thalberg  saved  from  corruption.  I  was  truly  snrpris^  when, 
after  six  months,  I  saw  in  a  state  of  freshness,  not  the  mere 
resemblance  of  him,  but  the  color,  the  expression,  and  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  limbs,  so  that  I  believed  for  an  instant  that  you  h^ 
been  able  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  Nay  more,  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  life-like  aspect,  which  no  one  ignorant  of  your  art 
would  have  been  able  to  preserve,  my  wonder  did  not  cease,  but 
increased  still  more  as  I  observed  yon  had  made  the  hands  re¬ 
tain  their  natural  color  and  freshness,  out  of  homage  to  the  art 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  add  to  my  comfort.  ItWefore  pub¬ 
licly  render  to  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  having  preserved  in 
its  integrity  that  form  which  will  always  be  engraven  on  my 
afflicted  memory,  the  sight  of  which  adds  so  much  to  my  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  that  the  deception  is  sweet  to  me.  With  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  most  profouno  gratitude,  I  am  your  obliged  and 
devoted  Frances  Sioibmcnd  Thalberg.  ' 
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“THE  VERY  LAST  IDYLL.” 

When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  thu  Icmd,  he  ruled  it  like  a  King, 

He  Stoll!  three  pecks  of  barley  meal  to  make  a  bag  puddiiy  ; 

A  bag  pudding  the  King  dia  make,  and  stuffed  it  well  with  plums, 
And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat  as  big  as  his  two  thumbs. 

The  King  and  Queen  they  ate  thereof,  and  Noblemen  beside. 

And  what  they  couldn’t  eat  that  nignt  the  Queen  next  morning  fried. 

Legend. 

Then,  dinner  ended,  spake  the  blameless  King 
Unto  his  knights,  and  unto  Guinevere, 

Who  sat  as  one  had  dined,  jet  discontent. 

Moulding  her  napkin  into  manv  forms, 

And  scorning  at  them  all :  “  The  truth  is  this  : 

Our  cook  though  very  worthy,  O  my  Queen, 

Hath  naught  of  ^nius,  and  we  dine  to-day 
As  yesterday  and  many  yesterdays, 

And  no  new  order  takes  the  place  of  old. 

Thou  dost  not  make  this  meal  so  sweet  to  me 
That  I  the  King  do  greatly  care  to  eat.” 

Then  in  her  shrewish  way  muttered  the  Queen  : 

“  My  fault,  my  fault,  and  evermore  my  fault  I 
That  dish  is  never  grudged  the  Table  Round. 

Lo,  thou  art  King,  and  that  should  mean  *  Can  do  ;  ’ 

Canst  thou  do  aught  in  the  provision  line  1  ” 

“  Yea,”  said  the  King,  and  that  time  said  no  more. 

But  winked  at  Lancelot,  as  a  man  should  say. 

Small  triumph  wins  a  husband  when  he  chides. 

And  Lancelot  dropped  his  eyes,  and  sat  demure. 

Unwilling  to  offend  or  Queen  or  King, 

And  mindful,  maybe,  of  the  woesome  fate 

That  came  on  him,  who,  daring  to  come  in 

When  man  and  wife  had  passed  from  word  to  blow, 

Bore  two  black  eyes  off,  one  conferred  by  each. 

But  Arthur  ruling,  ruled  it  like  a  King, 

And  girding  on  Excalibar,  went  forth. 

Followed  by  wily  Vivien,  caring  not 
That  wink  and  jest  pursued  her  to  the  door, 

Which  reached,  she  cried,  “  O  Arthur,  O  my  lord, 

I  know  thy  thought,  and,  humble  though  I  be, 

A  humble  bee  may  guide  vou.  May  1  speak  1  ” 

He  cared  not  much  for  her  companionship. 

Less  for  herself,  yet  gently  answered,  “  Speak  1  ’ 

And  Vivien  answered,  'smiling  wickedly, 

“  Sweet  arc  stolen  waters,  stolen  kisses  sweet 
(If  that  the  blameless  King  permit  the  words), 

And  why  not  stolen  meal  1  Behind  yon  hedge 
A  hermit  dwells,  an  awful  humbug  too. 

Loud  in  his  prayers,  but  louder  in  his  cups. 

And  prompt  to  kneel,  but  never  half  so  prompt 
As  when  he  cannot  stand.  By  this  the  cheat; 

Hath  drunk  his  deepest,  and  sent  up  his  snore  : 

He  hath  great  store  of  meal,  which  simple  fools 
Bring  to  ameliorate  his  fancied  woes ; 

'Tis  of  the  finest  that  the  miller  grinds. 

’Twerc  very  meet  that  you  should  steal  the  same.” 

And  Arthur,  making  answer,  said,  “  I  will.” 

Then  laughed  the  wileful  Vivien  to  herself, 

“Easy  to  theft  is  moved  the  blameless  King; 

But  he  and  all  his  knights  and  the  sweet  Queen 
Have  hollow  hearts  which  wear  transparent  masks 
It  glads  my  own  to  see.”  And  then  they  went, 

Arthur  and  Vivien,  raised  the  hermit’s  latch. 

Entered  the  cottage  where  the  good  old  man 
Lay  grunting  like  a  swine,  and  from  his  hoards 
They  took  three  pecks  of  choicest  barley  meal. 

And  proudly-  bore  them  to  the  Table  Round. 

There  Guinevere  still  gazed  on  Lancelot. 

But  that  most  noble  knight,  larM  Lancelot, 

Seemed  for  the  time  less  noble  than  himself. 

And  suffering  or  from  supper  or  the  wine 
(Brought  there  from  France  by  one  called  Gilded  Helm, 
Knight  of  the  Stone  of  Gladness)  or  the  pang 
Of  conscience  that  he  flirted  with  his  Queen, 

Sat  grumpy,  nor  returned  her  pleasant  gaze. 

But  stuck  his  fork  right  through  the  tablecloth. 

As  he  were  stabbing  some  displeasing  friend. 

Laying  the  meal-sack  on  the  Table  Round, 

And  not  displeased  to  see  that  Lancelot  sulked. 

Thus  to  his  Queen  spake  forth  the  blameless  King: 

“  L«,  I,  the  King,  have  shown  what  I  Can  Do. 

Do  thou  thy  part,  and  help.” 

“  Yea,  lord,”  she  said. 
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“  Your  will  is  mine.”  And  saying  that  she  choked  ~ 
(Her  wine,  it  may  be,  going  the  wrong  way). 

And  sharply  turned  about  to  hide  her  face, 

Moved  to  the  kitchen,  and  flung  down  the  meal. 

Then  Arthur,  baring  both  his  manly  arms. 

Made  a  bag-pudding,  stuflSng  it  with  plums. 

And  putting  in  sweet  lumps  of  richest  fat 
As  large  as  two  of  his  big  roval  thumbs  : 

Then  tying  it,  the  Queen  with  yehement  act 
Dashed  it  within  a  splendid  silver  pan 
(Like  Lancelot’s  helmet,  bitterly  she  thought). 

And. set  it  firmly  on  the  vimrous  fire 
("  Where  I  could  set  him,”  bitterly  she  said). 

“  O  madam  I  ”  cried  the  little  maid  hard  by. 

“  Who  spoke  to  you  ?  ”  she  said,  and  smote  her  ears. 

And  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

And  emptiness  for  hunger,  came  the  knights. 

And  with  them  Lancelot  and  the  blameless  King, 

And  also  Guinevere  with  lily  hands 
Cleansed  in  fair  water  of  the  kitchen  smirch. 

And  sat  to  supper,  and  the  Pudding  came. 

Whereat  the  joyous  knights  gave  forth  a  shout 
Had  split  the  Eildon  Hill  into  three  parts 
But  that  the  trick  had  been  already  done. 

And  all  fell  to ;  the  blameless  King,  and  Queen, 

They  ate  thereof,  and  noblemen  beside. 

And  Vivien  deigned  to  taste,  but  scoffing  said, 

“  The  full-fed  liars  feed  on  stolen  meal.” 

And  gentle  Arthur  bade  the  wine-cup  flow. 

Not  now  with  Gild  Helm’s  mixture,  but  a  draught 
(Imported  by  a  knight  of  Burgundy) 

8o  rich,  so  radiant,  and  so  ravishing 
That  fourscore  silver  pieces  scarcely  bought 
As  many  flagons  as  the  year  had  months. 

And  the  good  Rabelais  had  said,  if  there, 

“  O  sweet  and  heavenly  sound  to  hear  them  laugh !  ” 

Then  with  regained  fine  temper,  said  the  Queen, 

Taking  her  husband’s  hand  into  her  own 
(It  may  be,  glad  that  Lancelot  was  riled), 

“  Dear  I«rd,  and  is  thy  wife  so  ill  a  cook '?  ” 

Then  Arthur,  pulling  at  her  golden  hair. 

As  one  instructs  a  kind  but  wayward  child, 

“  Thou  1  ”  said  the  King.  “  Well,  I  may  call  that  cheek. 
Yet  will  not,  looking  on  that  cheek  of  thine. 

Thou  hast  done  well,  my  Queen,  and  very  well. 

And  I,  the  King,  for  self  and  company. 

Remain  thy  much  obliged  and  humble  servant. 

And  drink  thy  health  1  ”  Then  the  old  rafters  rang, 

“  Our  Queen  and  Pudding!  ’’  And  the  blameless  King, 
Rising  again  (to  Lancelot’s  discontent 
Who  held  all  speeches  a  tremendous  lx>rc). 

Said,  “  If  one  duty  to  be  done  remains. 

And  ’tis  neglected,  all  the  rest  is  nought 
But  Dead  Sea  apples  and  the  acts  of  Apes.” 

Smiled  Guinevere,  and  begged  him  not  to  preach ; 

She  knew  that  duty,  and  it  should  be  done. 

So  what  of  pudding  on  that  festal  night 
Was  not  consumed  by  Arthur  and  his  guests. 

The  Queen  upon  the  following  morning  fried. 


Asthma  I  —  Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy !  —  Prep^ 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  thii 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of 
purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate 
relief,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures.  Josipb 
Burnktt  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  for  Pulmonary  and  Aith- 
matic  Disonlcrs,  have  proved  their  efliimcy  by  a  test  of  mtnjr 
ears,  and  have  received  testimonials  from  eminent  men  wbo 
ave  used  them. 

The  past  Thirty  Years’  Experience  wc  have  had  in 
business  lias  proved  to  us  conclusively  the  necessity  of  imng 
discrimination  in  advertising.  W'e  endeavor  to  use  special  csie 
in  selecting  our  mediums,  and  then  insert  our  advertisement  *) 
that  it  shall  present  our  business  to  the  public  with  a  diOTtJ 
and  persistence  that  will  not  offend,  or  may  not  be  neglect^  or 
overlooked.  We  are  making  constant  use  of  the  Detroit  1^- 

BUNK,  and  find  it  a  medium  wc  can  conscientiously  rccommeiw 

Farrand,  Williams,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Drngguu. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


